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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Should Once a WeE&K fa reach a subscriber weekly, notice 
- ee rt ub utio yitice, ONCE A WEEK Building, No 
23 West th $s . Ne York whe the coni laint will be 
10ro y ated I a readily done b) ending a 

ra t e post-oilice Phe number of the paper and 
i n s ibe giveu 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

S 1 i € whe wing their 
€ i a I I on rapper, and the 
a 4 vidres rh nsur ie “ry 

Ss » a r ad W ! that 

i le tl n New 
Y i wi hey 1 fy this f their 
ia the receive the paper at the new one 


When writing to us be sare to mention the num- 
ber on (he wrapper. 
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e ) ‘ ik tered Letter 
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F. COLLIER, 
N 23 West 13th Street, New York 

Co MSS r conne | ith the 
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“ONCE A WEEE.” 
rO CONTRIBUTORS, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
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u ry lent upon the distance from New York 
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n i € rst paper sent by mail. The 
son is ob is \ b ber ame is forwarded to the branch 
t head office New York. At the head office it 
€ i, & I nailed 


NUGENT ROBINSON, Editor. 


NOTICE. 
To Artists, Photographers, and Writers. 
ONCE A WEEK is open to receive drawings, 
photos, and newsy articles from all parts of the 
Any drawing, photograph, or arti- 
cle accepted shall be liberally paid for. 
tamps should be sent to cover re-mailing 


Post- 
ase S 


of unsuitable matter. 


GREETING. 
hy heartily thanking the public for its generous and 
unswerving support during the year just added to 
the bead-roll of the past, the publisher would earnestly 
ittention to the unvaralleled attractions he now 
fT it this, the opening of the year 1892. During 
year, the subscribers to ONCE A WEEK received, 


fifty-two copies of the best illustrated 


weekly in the world, twenty-four of the newest and 
among which may be mentioned: ‘* The 
Light that Failed,” “The Pur- 


yf. North Pole,” by Jules Verne ; ** Acte,” by 


by Rudyard Kipling; 
Hugh Westbury; ‘The American Girl in London,” 
‘Eric Brighteyes,” by H. 
\ Little lrish Girl,” by The Duchess ; 


by Sara Jeannette Duncan ; 
Rider Haggard ; 
‘My Danish Sweetheart,” by Clark Russell; ‘* Donald 
Ross of Heimra,” by William Black; ‘Stephen Ellicott’s 
Daughter,” by Mrs. J. H. Needell, pronounced by the 


London press the novel of the year, “The Court of 


the Tuileries,” specially translated for ONCE A WEEK, 
with two volumes of Tennyson's poems. 

In addition, each subscriber received his choice of 
the following superb sets of books: George Eliot’s 
Works, complete; Washington Irving’s Works, William 


Carleten’s Works, ‘** The Life and Times of the Great 
¥ _ 
That the great and intelligent American public, 
uizing the enormous advantages of this offer, eagerly 
ribed, it is scarcely necessary to say; and that 
vere satisfied with the result, is shown by a sub- 
ription list now climbing up to the quarter million. 
With a view to raising the subscription list to at ieast 
one million, the publisher has made arrangements—his 
-Wmammoth and improved HOE machinery enabling 
him to do s« oO give subscribers, without Increasing 


bh subscription, a book a week, fiftv-two books a 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Such an offer has never been made, and no other 
publisher could afford to make it. It is unique in the 
history of journalism, and the grandest step towards 
popular education ever yet attempted. 

If one contemplates for one moment what this offer 
means, its true value will shine out in letters of light. 
A book a week : that is, a good book—a book by a great 
writer—coming into a household means education, 
minus the drudgery of study—a right royal road to 
learning—the acquisition of all that is brightest and 
best in literature. It means knowledge, which is 
power; refinement, which is fascination, and culture, 
which is imperial. Let us look into this glittering offer 
and test its true inwardness. In the first week of the 
New Year ONC! 
Part I. of **A History of the United States in Our Own 


4 WEEK is delivered, together with 


rime,” a book specially written for the subscribers of 


the paper. In the second week, the paper and a new 


and carefully selected novel—selected for its high lit- 
erary and moral tone as well as its human interest. In 
the third week, the paper, accompanied by a standard 
work of the English classies, such as ‘** Utopia,” by Sir 
THOMAS More, *‘ The Sublime and Beautiful,” by Eb- 
MUND BURKE, etc., etc.; and the fourth week, a novel or 
book of travel, biography or poetry—and thus this great 
urmy of literature marches onward into the homes of the 
people, week after week, Here is, indeed, an offer that 
it were criminal to reject—an offer that the head of any 
home should accept—aye, and make sacrifices to enable 
him to do so for the sake of his family as for his own. 

\ fresh book coming every week into the household 
marks a red-letter day. The very fact of receiving it 
ind reading its title-page, insensibly lays the foundation 
of a desire to peruse it; and ere many weeks roll over 
the book-day comes to be regarded as the brightest 
of the week. The selection made by the publisher of 
OncE A WEEK is so varied that the individual taste of 
each member of the household is directly catered to. 
The student will yearn for the history or the standard 
work ; the romantic-minded for the novel or the book 
of poems, while all will enjoy the newsy and fascinating 
matter in the illustrated paper. The same magnificent 
premiums are now offered with the addition of a Dic- 
tionary of the English language, specially edited up to 
date. 

The publisher opens the New Year with this un- 
pre edented offer, and feels confident that the response 
will be of such a nature as to embolden him to do even 


better a year from now, 


MORTGAGES ON AMERICAN HOMES. 


Seer enumeration which is made every ten years of 

the inhabitants of the United States and their re- 
sources is the most extensive statistical undertaking in 
European Governments, as a rule, confine 
But the 
work of the United States Government, in the field of 


the world. 
their efforts strictly to a census of population. 


statistics, has nevembeen subjected to such limits. The 
curiosity of the American people in regard to their own 
country is apparently insatiable. We want to know 
not only the extent of our vast population and its distri- 
bution, but all about its varied occupations and the 
progress of its industrial development. From the out- 
set, the United States census has taken a wide range and 
included a great variety of subjects of investigation. 
The complete publications of the Census Bureau at 
Washington, covering the results of the census of 1880, 
embraced upwards of one hundred volumes, and can 
scarcely be said to have been completed when the coun- 
try entered upon another reckoning up of its numbers. 

The census of 1890 promises to be even more volumi 
nous in itsresults. The character of the inquiries have 
been extended far beyond anything heretofore under- 
Whatever statistical 


curiosity could sugeest has apparently been covered. 


taken, either here or in Europe. 


It is safe to say that the mass of information that bas 
been and is still being gathered and published in regard 
to the wealth, the occupations, the agriculture, the 
manufactures and the wages of the American people 
will constitute an appalling amount of figures. Criti- 
cism has, indeed, properly been expended upon the ex- 
cessive scope of the census of 1890, no less than on the 
alleged imperfect manner in which certain portions of 
the work have been performed, 

It is now possible to form some definite conclusions 
in regard to one of the most striking novelties intro- 
duced in the new census. An inquiry as to the extent 
of mortgage indebtedness on the homes of the American 
people was regarded with no little disfavor. The in- 
terrogations on that subject were by many character- 
ized as intrusive and inquisitorial. In fact, it may be 
claimed that popular disfavor has interfered with the 
accuracy of the statistics which the Census Bureau has 


The figures summarizing the 


collected on the subjec be 
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results have, however, been recently put out, and 
though qualified as incomplete, are well worthy of 
attention, 

According to this showing, the sixty-two million in- 
habitants of the United States comprise approximately 
no less than twelve million five hundred thousand fam- 
ilies, occupying farms or homes. Of the number, about 
two million five hundred thousand occupy farms or 
homes of which they are the owners, but which are 


encumbered by mortg indebtedness. 





The remaining 10,250,000 families occupy premises 
which are either owned free or are rented. It is to be 
noted that the returns, so far as published, make no 
distinction between the two latter classes. It would 
certainly be interesting to know what proportion of our 
country’s population occupy homes of their own, 
whether mortgaged or free, and what proportion rent 
their homes. In theState of Lowa, which is taken as a 


representative community, the average amount of the 





ages is stated to be $1,280 on a farm and $720 on 
each encumbered home, or an average for both of 
$1,140. 


try, the total encumbrances on the farms and homes of 


If these averages hold good for the entire coun- 


the United States are not far from two and a half 
billion dollars. These figures are, it is admitted, incom- 
plete, and cannot be a cepted as conclusive, It is prob- 
able that when the full returns are at hand they will 
have to be seriously amended, But, however interest- 
ing they may be, it does not seem probable that the in- 
quiry intothe mortgages on American homes will be- 


come a permanent feature of the United States census, 


THE NEW POLITICAL PARTY. 
WE are out of politic S. Those who are out of poli- 


tics are usually engaged in forming new political 
parties ; and those who form new political parties are 
sure to stay out of politics. Therefore, while we are 
out of politics, and while we are about it, we propose 
to construct not a new political party, but the new 
political party. Out of scattered fragments, second- 


hand building material, and some new and straight 


timber, this new organization is to be formed. The 
second-hand material has not been much used, the new 
timber is fresh-hewed and without knot, bark or habita- 
tion of borer. 

The two old political parties have had their “ fling” 
long enough, Uader their sway we have had slavery, 
bloody wars, boodle, oppression of the poor and creation 
of monopolies—besides many other iniquities which we 
have contemplated so long that we have grown aweary. 
Every time a new, fresh, young 1 
the edict 


party is reported born, 
goes forth from the old parties’ press and 
leaders, and the promising or uppromising youngster, 
as the case may be, is ruthie ssly strangled or put to the 


. To avoid this unpleasant contingency in the 


swore 
present case, we propose to set this new organization 
on its feet at once. It has not only a platform of prin- 
ciples and sound theories about what ails us, but it has 
a strong, aggressive and wealthy membership, already 
inalarge majority in every State of the Union. It is 
not the young Hercules in bis cradle strangling the 
stray milk-snake from his mamma’s dairy, but the full- 
grown Hercules, with scrapers, hundreds of feet of hose, 
and one hundred pounds pressure to the square inch on 
the hydrant, ready to clean out the Augean stables. If 
the two old political organizations seek to head us off by 
uniting their forces, ballots and boodle, as they did re- 
cently against the People’s Party in Kansas, they will 
find that they are all too late. 

The old party need not tremble ; 
throned political iniquity to totter ; 


we do not ask en- 
the cohesive power 
of plunder is not requested to let go or unstick itself; 
we do not ask fusion or a political dicker for offices. No; 
let existing parties and leaders take it calmly and be 
resigned to their fate: step q iietly out: and soon we 
will all be friends and there will be no hard feeling’s 
leastwise, not on our side, 

With charity for all, then, and with malice towards 
none—an expression which need no longer be quoted— 
let us get to work. Here is a goodly, shapely, well- 
hewn stick of timber, fresh from the keen and well- 
directed broad-axe of Mr. B. O. FLOWER, the young 
giant-worker with the strong personality, editor of the 
* Wealth cannot afford to let crime, 


poverty and suffering exist and flourish. The Govern- 


Arena, of Boston : 
ment cannot afford it. These things must be prevented 
by private enterprise if they can, but they must be pre- 
Where the SE lfish- 


ness of creed leaves breeding-spots and hot-beds for 


vented some way, as far as possible, 


them, especially in large cities, the strong arm of the 
Read B. O. FLOWER’s ** Exiles of 
and you will think more seriously on this 


law should interpose.” 
Society,” 
subject. 

The Reform movement. just inaugurated in New 


York City, aims to wipe out the slums, and on their 


sites to lay out parks and playgrounds for the children 
of the poor: to enlist those millionaires who have no 
other earthly use for a fraction of their millions in the 
work of making New York a better place to live in. 
Government patronage and indorsement and legal 
sanction, by means of penalties and real estate condemn- 


tions, in cases of slums in all large cities, is calicd f 
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Rivers and harbors are deepened and repaired by Gov- 
ernment appropriations—why not Goverument appro- 
priations for social cleansing purposes? Men of 
money will find it to their interest to co-operate 
in this work. During their lifetime they should do it. 
They will make money by doing it. Let them do a 
little figuring and they will be convinced. When 
they are dead, their endowments for libraries, 
schools and hospitals will, in all probability, set heirs, 
trustees, courts and lawyers wrangling before anything 
practical can be done. Furthermore, work done in life 
with their money can have the benefit of their own per- 
sonal supervision. Such work will wipe out a few of the 
hospitals and give a larger patronage to the libraries 
and schools! 

This stick and Mr. B,. O. FLOWER’s fine contribution 
to the structure ought to make a neat fit. Boston, city 
of culture, and Gotham, center of wealth, may now 
clasp at the mortise. And two sides of our square and 
level platform are already framed and pinned. 

Here is a loud demand from the great, busy world of 
agriculture ; ‘* Wesell too cheaply, considering what the 
consumer has to pay, when he buys our products from 
the retailer. We pay too high a rate of interest on our 
mortgages, though we furnish the best security in the 
world, real property. Give us a uniform four per cent. 
rate, deliver us from the speculator and the men who 
control the markets for our staple commodities, change 
the real estate laws so as to prevent those mortgagees 
who are unscrupulous from taking advantage of us—and 
we will withdraw our demand for grain sub-treasuries 
and free and unlimited coinage of silver. Free the great 
business and money centers—the large cities—from the 
corruption of political rings and the burden and expense 
and waste of a vicious and pauperized floating popula- 
tion, and we will share in the benefits of such a policy at 
the other end of the line.” This makes a neatly-fitting 
and symmetrica! stick of timber for the third side of the 
platform. 

The Knights of Labor, Federation of Labor and 
Trades Unions furnish the timber for the fourth side: 
‘You have been trifling with the immigration laws, 
even the strict laws passed by the last Congress. 
Paupers are coming here in thousands, and the labor 
market is depressed. In some States the politicians 
refuse us the secret ballot, and workmen must vote to 
suit their bosses rather than themselves. In others, 
convict labor interferes with honest labor. Little pro- 
vision is inade by law for the workman's health, safety 
and wage-guarantees in many occupations compared 
with what should be made. We demand some of the 
benefit to be derived from extra public educational 
facilities, and from endowments of dying philanthro- 
pists. for libraries and schools and institutes. We demand 
that more attention be paid to the health, morals and 
decency of residence, of the worthy unemployed, and 
we protest against greedy landlords keeping honest 
men and their families in tenements not fit for human 
beings to occupy.” This is the completing side of our 
platform and the four are symmetrical, clean-hewed 
and fairly proportionate. 

To brace these and keep them steady, we have the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the ‘* New Edu- 
cation ’ societies and thousands of wealthy minor asso- 
ciations for doing good, all of whom are in cordial sym- 
pathy with the demands of the foregoing. These take 
so little ‘stock ” in existing parties that, when they 
vote, they do so in a half-hearted fashion that indicates 
weariness and an anxious yearning for more vital ques- 
tions to vote upon. They are in the new party with 
purse, not boodle ; with enthusiasm, but no torchlights; 
with lectures and books, but without campaigns at the 
public expense. The labor question, the agricultural 
question, the ballot reform question, the social reform 
question and all the other reform questions, are now 
united in one grand question—namely, Shall these things 
continue as they are? to which the unanimous answer 
is an emphatie No. 

The frivolous mind must be cautioned here against 
jumping at conclusions. It must not be taken for 
granted that these somewhat varying and various ele- 
ments have no cohesiveness. The old parties bave long 
had the ‘* cohesive power of public plunder” on their 
side ; but they must not think that that is the only co- 
hesive power in this broad land. The old parties have 
long existed on this pretext : ‘* We must let things take 
their course to a great extent. The things reformers 
complain of will remedy themselves after awhile.” 
The basic idea of our ** New Political Party” is this: 
‘We must take hold. When primeval man came 
upon the earth he took things as he found them, 
After a time, however, man commenced to build 
roads and canals and railroads on the surface of the 
earth ; to clear the forest and till the soil and delve into 
the mines ; to search the waters for fish and the air for 
game; to direct the thunderbolt and harness the wind 
and the waters and electricity—and to utilize, control 
and direct, to a great extent, the forces of external 
nature. In the moral and social and political world 
he must do the same. And we propose to do this, 
and not let the world run along as it is, nor largely 
as itis.” On this basic idea all reform movements can 


unite and are now uniting. This idea will furnish t 
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cohesive power. ‘‘ Reform” is the watchword every- 
where. 

Social wrongs are usually the resultant of long-con- 
tinued moral wrongs. Greed of capital, for example, 
perpetuates the slums, keeps factories nolsome and un 


ventilated. Bad morals ir 


city politics allow the 
saloon and the dive to flourish in otherwise respectable 
neighborhoods, near the s« hools even where the rising 
generation spend the greater part of then waking ex- 
istence. Moral wrong, social wrong and political wrong 
are thus intimately connected. Al! societies, therefore, 
for the promotion of mora! and social advancement are 
the natural allies of the various movements for purer 
and better politics and the enactment of more equable 
laws. These forces are now working in unison, and the 
‘New Political Party” is already full-grown. Expect 
to hear from it, without fail, in 1892. 


WHERE MARRIAGE IS A FAILURE. 


WeE have reached the acme at last For ages past 


and until yesterday divorce has been looked upon 
as an unfortunate incident in married life, a relief from 
ills unbearable, a makeshift and bit of patchwork at 


best. To-day divorce is elevated to the dignity of a sov- 


ereign and indispensable remedy Hon. CARROLL D 
WRIGHT, expert statistician and advanced social econo- 
mist, has decreed that if we would preserve the beauti 
ful human trinity—father, mother and child—in all its 
sacredness, society must take the bitter medicit ibeled 


** Divorce.” 

In his address delivered before the fourteenth Na- 
tional Conference of the Unitarian Society, recently held 
in Saratoga, N. Y., Mr. WriGutT offers answers to some 


of the objections urged against divorce ; but the more 
d. The 


oretically, tue husband and wife alleged to be unable to 


serious and material difficulties he has overlooke 


live together as husband and wife should, had better 
live apart. There is no Christian church that does not 


counsel separation in extreme cases of this kind. If we 
apply absolute divorce as a remedy for such cases, how 
much better will we make matters? The first marriage, 
contracted usually after protracted acquaintance, has 
the advantage, for success, over any subseqg lent inion, 
Husband and wife have been chosen from among thou- 
sunds. It was the first choice, if not the first love, on 
the part of both contracting parties. About the first 
union there is a charm, a romance, not possible, not 
even expected, in the second or the third. It may be, 
probably is in many cases, true that the husband or 
wife who failed in their first union and contracted a 
second will grin at and bear all things in the latter, 
rather than acknowleda@@hat it also isa failure. T 

i 


is that often makes second marriages look eminently 
successful. 
But we must get at the probabilities, and, if possible, 


at the facts, in the case. The divorced husband and 


wife are unavailable for future unions with undivorced 





Singte people, in exact proportion to the num 
times they have been divorced, Though in most cases 
not hard to suit before the ceremony, it is an absolu 
certainty that every time they are divorced they will 
continue to grow more and more difficult t ) please in 
married life. Marriages of divorced people to undi- 
vorced single people are not equal or equ ible contracts. 
The undivorced party has both singleness and no previ- 


ous failures to his or her credit, while the divorced party 


is either a cast-off ora party not easily suited has fig- 
ured ina ‘* failure” marriage, at all events. In such a 
union the divorced party will be liable to think often 


and regretfully of the happy days of the preceding mat 


riage before ah, ves before the divorce! The und 

vorced, but now, alas! not single party—who possibly 
may be aiming to make a little record, also, in the divorce 
line, is exposed to the temptation of seeing t retired 
partner doing better on patchwork than he or she is do- 
ing in his or her first marital venture. Marr e after 
divoree ha ill sorts of disadvantages. Even , in tl 


second venture, the contracting parties have that rar 


quality « led compatibility, the circumstances, viewed 
by the healthy mind as they really are, are s fllcient to 
make the union highly undesirable. If both contract- 
ing parties have previously been divorced from former 


partners th y may, as we said before, bear one another's 
burdens rather than try again, in the face of Mrs 
Grunpy. Or they may be really happy—because they 
think they are and are determined to be so That they 
do this ith many eases no observant persot ill doubt 
Why can not people do so—except in extreme cases—in 
the first marriage ? Why do they not do so? 

The answer is not far to seek. That the first mar 
riage should prove unhappy, and should cal fter a 
few or many years, for Mr. WRIGHT'S ** bitter medicine 


labeled ‘ Divoree,’ which alone can preserve the beauti- 


ful human trinity—father, mother and child—in all its 
sacredness ;" why, this is only to be xpected. The 
idea of keeping the family relation—father, mother and 


child—sacred, without divorce! Nonsense! But, then, 


if you take more than one dose of th rt eer e 
cine labeled ‘ Divorce,’ ” it will begin to low f 1 do 
not know your own mind, People mav talk Just 
marrv--that is, once. Next. take your me ‘ Then 
marry again. You will feel better, now S ill 


‘father, mother and « ] 
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WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 


THE firm of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Pittsburg, were 
reported as being hurried by Government officials in their 
contracts for armor-plates for the building cruisers, A 
representative of the firm denied the report. Many promi- 
nent officials also deny that this Government is making 
any extra preparations for war, in view of Chilian compli- 
cations. To all of which it may be replied, the trouble 
with the great Southern republic has not yet begun 

The New York Charity Ball, for the benefit of the 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital, netted more than ten 
thousand dollars. 

The general amnesty proclaimed by President Hippolyte, 
in Hayti, has been recognized by a large proportion of the 
Haytians in exile at Kingston, Jamaica, and many of them 
have applied to the Haytian Consulate for passports to re- 
turn to Hayti. None of the leaders of any of the factions, 
however, will go back to that country. 

Tom Mann, the English labor leader, who is a candidate 
for the position of secretary of the Amalgamated Engin- 
eers, is making a vigorous campaign, and is paying special 
attention to the American and Canadian vote. 

During 1891, 4,093 miles of new railroad were laid in the 
United States, which is the smallest mileage since 1885, 
and a decrease of 1,574 from last years’ figures. 

The leader of the gang of train robbers that robbed the 
Adams Express car, on the St. Louis and San Francisco 
railroad, near Glendale, Mo., last November, is under ar- 
rest at St. Louis. His name is Albert D. Sly, a noted con 
vict from the Missouri penitentiary. It is believed the 
rest of the gang will now be taken in. 

The American Red Cross Association, for some time 
earnestly at work for the starving Russians, has opened 
dollar subscriptions for citizens who cannot contribute 
supplies. Remittances should be directed to Miss Clara 
Barton, Washington, D.C. By this method the people of 
this country will have an opportunity to relieve very great 
distress. There should be a great many dollar contribu- 
tions, which would give an expression of public sentiment 
in this country—with reference to the wrongs of the Rus- 
sian people—more effectually than large contributions 
from a few 

The American Radiator Company has been organized 
at Detroit with a capital of three million five hundred 
thousand dollars. This adds one more to the already 
great number of large manufacturing establishments in 
the City of the Straits 

A New York City coroner’s jury inquired into a killing 
that was done in a dive, and recommended that such 
places be closed by the police at an early hour every even- 
ing. Why not close them early inthe morning, and keep 
them closed ? 

Reciprocity treaties with Guatemala and Salvador have 
been signed by Secretary Blaine. 

A move is on foot to start a Western baseball league. 
We hope in the near future to capitalize those three 
words. But why do not the cities entering the proposed 
league call it the “Central” ? Whatisthere so far ‘“‘ West” 
about Columbus, Indianapolis, Toledo, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha and 
Kansas City ? Give us a central league, gentlemen. 

lowa leads, so far. The State is organized by Con- 
gressional districts for the relief of the Russian sufferers. 

Miss Rachel Sherman was married in Washington to 
Dr. Paul Thorndike, of Boston, the brother of the bride, 
Rev. Thomas Ewing Sherman, of the Paulist Fathers, 
being the officiating clergyman. 

The worst rain and snowstorm for years is reported 
from the Pacific, and it is likely the record of maritime 
disasters will be heavy. Along the line of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad the snow is very deep; in some places 
more than twelve feet. A dispatch from Albuquerque, 
N. M., says: ‘‘ The great snowstorm prevailing in this sec- 
tion has blocked the Santa Fé and the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroads. For four days no Eastern mails have been re- 
ceived. Passenger trains on both roads are blocked in 
the Ratan Mountains.” 

Two Chinese boys, Ah Jim and Ah Fay, aged fourteen 
and fifteen respectively, are being examined by the Federal 
authorities for smuggling themselves into this country at 
Wilson, Niagara County, N. Y. They claim to have 
parents in this country; that they have been simply ona 
visit to China to get an education, and when arrested were 
on their way back here to join their parents. We hope 
the boys will know better in future than to go out of this 
country for an education. Let the Federal authorities 
zet hold of some of the adult heathens, next time. These 
boys are not so bad 

The Brazilian rebels are growing stronger; the ‘‘ repub- 
lic’ has lost two or three of its State governors; and the 
late dominions of the late Dom Pedro seem to be in a 
bad way, wenerally. 

The grain blockade at Chicago is giving much troubie 
to railroads and shippers. At last accounts the blockade 
was raised: but there is no telling when it will give 
trouble again. 

The Messiah craze has broken out again on the Ara- 
pahoe and Cheyenne reservations, and a thousand Indian 
loafers are dancing away as if something very different 
were coming 

The new Secretary of War, Stephen B. Elkins, is at his 
post in Washington 

The Chicago Elevated Railroad terminal scheme will 
General Torrence, well known in 
railroad and financial circles, is at the head of the plan 
and expresses every confidence that it will be t::° greatest 
success in modern railroading. The substance ot his fig- 


probably be a success 
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ures is that he will compel the majority of Chicago roads 
to use his terminals, because he can offer better facilities 
at half the present cost. But while the railroads entering 
the Columbian Fair city are looking for terminal facili- 
ties, it would not be a bad idea to pay some attention to 
their transportation facilities. The phenomenal natural 
development of this country calls for double tracks on 
many, if not all, of the trunk lines. How much the quadri- 
centennial railroad boom will emphasize or intensify this 
necessity should receive immediate attention. 

District Attorney Carter, of San Francisco, has taken 
the depositions of officers and sailors of the steamer 
Keweenaw, regarding the attack on the fireman, Patrick 
Shields, by the Valparaiso police. Charles R. Malcolm, 
first engineer of the Keweenaw, testified that Shields was 
a quiet, sober, respectable man, who would not provoke a 
quarrel. The terrible injuries he had received seemed to 
have impaired his reason. The testimony has been com- 
pleted and sent to Washington. Nearly two hundred 
type-written pages constitute the report. 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 


THE Government of Japan has appropriated seven 
million Collars for the relief of the earthquake sufferers. 
On the question of this relief measure, and other measures 
of expenditure, the Japanese House of Representatives 
opposed the Government, and was at once dissolved by 
Imperial order. A new election will be held in five 
months. In the meantime four of the seven millions 
of relief money has been appropriated by the Govern- 
ment on its own reponsibility. 

Hon. W. E. Gladstone was eighty-two years old Decem- 
ber 29th. In company with Mrs. Gladstone and his friend, 
John Morley, the Grand Old Man is spending a short time 
at Biarritz, a French watering-place on the Bay of Biscay, 
to prepare for the Parliamentary duties before him. 

The London Nitrate Company held a sort of an indig- 
nation meeting, at which the chairman reported that the 
company’s loss for the year on Chilian nitrate fields was 
nearly three thousand pounds. Complaint was made that 
the fields in question had been worked out before they 
were sold to the company. At this juncture Colonel 
North, the “Nitrate King,’”’ arose to say he was ready to 
pay the shareholders fifty thousand pounds for their in- 
terest in them. The loss on the year’s business was due to 
the recent war in Chili, and if the shareholders are wise, 
they will take the ‘‘ King’s” offer, before the next war 
breaks out. 

The army contractors in some sections of Russia have 
ceased supplying troops with food, owing to the scarcity of 
supplies. 

Arnold White, the agent of Baron Hirsch, was assured 
by the Russian Minister of the Interior of Government aid 
in his projects for the relief of Russian Hebrews. 

Several officers of the Russian Imperial Guard have 
been forbidden to appear on review. They are in disgrace, 
owing to their gross orgies, whith have come to the ears of 
the Czar. 

In London, Alfred Cellier, whose real name was Kelle- 
her, finished composing his part of the music for Gilbert’s 
new operetta, ‘‘The Mountebanks,’’ on Monday, the 28th, 
and as the last merry note was finished the composer died. 
The deceased was a rarely lovable character, had written 
many rollicking and genially funny compositions, and was 
a universal favorite. He had been dying for some time, 
but bravely stuck to his work till it was finished. 

At the great National Congress of India, the speakers, 
delegates and spectators earnestly proclaimed their re- 
newed allegiance and their undying gratitude to England 
for having brought India to her present favorable condi- 
tions. The Congress may be looked upon as significant, in 
view of recent decisive steps taken by Great Britain to 
checkmate Russia’s designs on Central Asia. 

A telegram received from the Japanese Minister in 
Pekin, dated the Ist inst., reports that riots have occurred 
at Yeh Ho since the 17th of November, and that slaughter 
and pillage are rampant. It is also reported that a 
number of disbanded soldiers have joined the rioters, and 
that the mob was being gradually added to. A more 
lengthy communication from the same Minister brings the 
gratifying news to Christendom that the official circle in 
China has announced that, inasmuch as all religions are 
tolerated in their country at the present day, it is im- 
proper to withhold from the missionaries perfect liberty 
to travel in the interior; or, in other words, that it is im- 
proper that full liberty to propagate their religion should 
not be giventhem. It has therefore been decided that such 
permission be given missionaries in the interior, without 
forcing upon them the allegation that it is for the benefit 
of their health or for scientific research that they desire 
to take these journeys, the only condition required being 
that they have a certificate from the sect or body they rep- 
resent showing that they are missionaries. <A similar de- 
cision has just been arrived at in Japan. 

During che recent storm on the coast of Ireland the At- 
lantic rolled mountains high, especially at the South Isl- 
ands of Arran. A number of houses and considerable 
other property were destroyed. 

Labouchere’s London Truth publishes an article where- 
in it says that it is the manifest destiny of the Dominion of 
Canada to become a new United States, or to become at- 
tached to the great Republic. The change is inevitable, 
and the sooner it occurs the better. ‘“‘ The emancipation 
of the grotesque Dominion and its absorption ir the United 
States would be a benefit to the Canadians and also to 
Great Britain. The only sufferers would be the Indians, 
who would be transferred to the tender mercies of what is 
probably the most corrupt and rascally institution on the 
earth,” says Labby, “the Washington Indian Bureau.” 
Truth declares that Australia will be the first to sever the 
bonds by which she is attached to Great Britain. The talk 
of Australian loyalty to the British Crown, it says, is all 
buncombe. From this it would appear that the “great 
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editor’ has been spending the holidays right royally, for 
one who is so much opposed to royalty. This last state- 
ment of his is simply Truth, with the holiday embellish- 
ments—and one ‘“ whopper.” 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Two OF our illustrations depict a tug of war: one, the 
psychological moment, where, in Madison Square Gar- 
den, on a carefully prepared platform and in the presence 
of thousands of spectators, the stout sons of sea-kings are 
gaining that all-necessary inch upon their opponents that 
is to lead to victory; the other, a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull together, to haul a heavily laden wagon up the 
gangway from off a Brooklyn ferry-boat, the tide being 
exceptionally low. In the first case, the tuggers are all 
men of brawn and muscle, and admirably equipped for 
the grim, grand struggle; in the second case, the tuggers 
are volunteers, ranging from the dainty dude to the sturdy 
stevedore. 





STEPHEN BENTON ELKINS, the new Secretary of War, is 
a thick-set man of almost gigantic proportions, with a ro- 
tund, clean-shaven face, shaggy, beetling brows, and the 
most genial of manners, and is fifty yearsof age. He is an 
Ohioan by birth, but was reared and educated in Missouri, 
having graduated from the University of that State. He 
served in the war on the Union side, as captain of the 
Seventy-seventh Missouri Regiment, and in 1863 emigrated 
to New Mexico. He was then two-and-twenty, poor and 
friendless; but he made up his mind to ‘get there,” and, 
by dint of hard work, he has succeeded. He jumped from 
a cowboy’s saddle into a lawyer’s office, and soon obtained 
admission to the Bar. It did not take him long to learn 
how to speak and write Spanish fluently, and in a few 
years he had the largest practice in the Territory, so that 
he rose rapidly to be district attorney. Then he secured a 
seat in the Territorial Legislature, was subsequently 
named United States district attorney, and finally became 
Attorney-General of the Territory. His next step was to 
Washington, as delegate to the Forty-third Congress, 
where he met Mr. Blaine, with whose political fortunes 
his own name has since been so closely allied. He looked 
after the interests of the Territory so well in the House 
that he was re-elected. In 1875 he became a member of the 
Republican National Committee, and in the same year 
married the daughter of Senator Davis, of West Virginia, 
who was the wealthiest man in the State. He has himself 
amassed a considerable fortune by mining and stock- 
raising: He owns large estates in New Mexico, Colorado 
and West Virginia. His home at Elkins, in the latter 
State, looks like a baronial castle. It occupies a mount- 
ain site, with a view of ranges and peaks stretching away 
from twenty-five to thirty miles. The main hall at the 
entrance is fifty by twenty-iive feet in size, with a twenty- 
foot ceiling, and an enormous porch surrounds the turreted 
four-story structure on three sides. The porch wall is a 
massive piece of masonry, looking like the side of a fort- 
ress. A ballroom on the top floor has a ceiling to the 
height of twenty-five feet, extended into the oak rafters, 
and is fifty by thirty feet, from which some idea of the 
enormous size of the house can be formed. He spends a 
great part of his time in New York, whence he directs his 
vast business interests. Personally he is very popular, for 
he is full of generous good-nature, and he has energy and 
enthusiasm commensurate with his size. 


HALL CAINE, the well-known English novelist, who has 
just undertaken a pilgrimage to Russia for the purpose of 
getting up local color for a romance which he hopes will 
be the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of the Russian-Jewish con- 
troversy, is a somewhat severe-looking man of middling 
height, with semi-long auburn hair and a Vandyk beard, 
and looks considerably older than his years, which are 
one-and-forty. He isa Quaker of Puritan stock,.and began 
life as an architect, but jilted this profession for journal- 
ism, and eventually drifted into novel-writing. He has 
been called the Victor Hugo of English literature of mod- 
ern days, and the title is not altogether unmerited, for ‘‘ The 
Deemster”’ and “ The Bondsman” are of the same school 
of lofty romance as the earlier works of the great French 
writer; but, whether his thrusting himself into the arms 
of a million Legrees as a masculine Mrs. Beecher Stowe is 
calculated to lead to good results, is open to question. 


THE bead-roll of illustrious dead for the year 1891 is of 
very great length. In fact, it is not too much to say that 
never, within the memory of this generation, have so many 
famous persons passed away in the course of a twelve- 
month. Among the royalties were Dom Pedro, the King 
of Wurtemberg, Prince Napoleon, the Prince of Flanders, 
King Kalakaua and the Ameer of Afghanistan. More 
prominent, the men of political note who died were Par- 
nell, Boulanger, Sir John Macdonald, Hannibal Hamlin, 
Jules Grévy, Charles Bradlaugh, William Windom, Will- 
iam Henry Smith, Balmaceda, Lord Granville and Dr 
Windthorst. Three of the greatest generals of all time 
also joined the choir of immortals—Count Von Moltke, 
William T. Sherman and “Joe” Johnston. So did Ad- 
miral Porter. The stage lost, among Others, Lawrence 
Barrett, Barry Sullivan, Emma Abbott and Madame Agar. 
Art is poorer by the death of Meissonier, Edwin Long and 
Charles Keene. Literature is still in mourning for James 
Russell Lowell, besides three historians—Bancroft, King- 
lake and Lossing. The names of P. T. Barnum, Baron 
Haussman, Archbishop Magee, Madame Blavatsky, The 
O’Gorman Mahon, Mrs Polk. Leo Delilier, George Jones, 
Lord Albemarle and Jessie Fothergill were also famous 
in various ways. 
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Ar Paris it was, at the opera there; 


And she voked like a queen in a book that night, 
With the wreath of pearl in her raven hair, 

And the brooch on her breast, so bright 

II 

Of all the operas that Verdi wrote, 

The best, to my taste, is the ‘“* Trovatore;” 
And Mario can soothe with a tenor note 

The souls Purgatory 
The moon on the tower slept soft as snow, 

And who was not thrilled in the strangest way, 


As we heard him sing, whi 


le the gas burned low, 
.on ti scordar d : 


\ 

The Ei 
oked grave, as if he had just then seen 
The red 
Where his eagles in bronze had been 


peror the. n his box of state, 


flag wave from the city gate, 


The Empress, too, hac tear in her eye 
You'd have said that her fancy had gone back ayain 
For one moment, under the old blue sky, 


To the old glad life in Spain 


VI 
Well! there in our front row box we sat, 
Together, my de-betrothed and I; 
My gaze was fixe:’ on my opera hat, 
And hers on the stage hard by 





VII 
And both were silent, and both were sad 
Like a queen she leaned on her full white arm, 
With that regal, indolent air she had; 
so contident of her charm ! 
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XIII 
And the jasmin flower in her fair young breast : 
(O the faint, sweet smell of that jasmin flower !) 
And the one bird singing alone to his nest: 
And the one star over the tower. 


XIV. 
I thought of our little quarrels and strife, 
And the letter that brought me back my ring, 
And it all seemed, then, in the waste of life, 
Such a very little thing! 


yf 
For I thought of her grave below the hill, 
Which the sentinel cypress tree stands over. 
And Ithought * * * ‘were she only living still, 
How I could forgive her, and love her!” 
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XVII. 
It smelt so taint, and it smelt so 
sweet, 
It made me creep and it made 
me cold! 
Like the scent that steals from 
the crumbling sheet, 
Where a mummy is half un- 
rolled. 


XVIII. 
And I turned and looked. She 
was sitting there 
In a dim box over the stage, 
and drest 
In that muslin dress, with that 
full, soft hair 


And that jasmin in her breast ! 


VIII. 
I have not a doubt she was thinking then 
Of her former lord, good soul that he was! 
Who died the richest and roundest of nen, 
The Marquis of Carabas. 


Ix 
I hope that, to get to the kingdom of heaven, 
Through a needle’s eye he had not to pass. 
I wish him well, for the jointure given 
fo my lady of Carabas 


x 
Meanwhile I was thinking of my first love, 
As I had not been thinking of aught for 
years, 
Till over my eyes there began to move 
Something that felt like tears 


XI 

I thought of the 
wore last time, 

When we stood, neath the cy- 


press trees, toge ther, 


dress that she 


<, In that lost land, in that soft 
2 clime, 
: In the crimson evening 
— weather 
a 
XII 
Of that muslin dress (for the 
yy eve was hot), 


And her warm white neck in 
its golden chair 
And her full, soft hair, just tied 
na knot, 
And falling loose agai 


XVI 


And I swear, as I thought of her thus: 
And of how, after all, old things were best, 

That I smelt the smell of that jasmin flower, 
Which she used to wear in her breast. 


XIX. 
I was here and she was there, 
And the glittering horseshox 
curved between 
From my bride-betrothed, wit! 
her raven hair, 
And her sumptuous, scornful 
mien. 


in that hour, 


xXx 
To my early love, with her eyes downcast, 
And over her primrose face the shade 
(in short from the Future back to the Past), 
There was but a step to be made. 


axt. 
To my early love from my future bride 
One moment I looked. Then I stole to the door, 
I traversed the passage ; and down at her side, 
I was sitting, a moment more. 


XXII 
My thinking of her, or the music’s strain, 
Or something which never will be exprest, 
Had brought her back from the grave again, 
With the jasmin in her breast. 


XXIII. 
She is not dead, and she is not wed ! 
But she loves me now, and she loved me 
then ! 
And the very first word that her sweet 
lips said, 
My heart grew youthful again. 


XXIV. 
The Marchioness there, of Carabas, 
She is wealthy, and young, and hand- 
some still, 
And but for her * * * 
that pass, 
She may marry whomever she will. 


well, we’ll let 


Bay: 
But I will marry my own first love, 
With he: for old things 
are best, 
And the flower in her bosom, I prize it 
above 
The brooch in my lady’s breast. 


primrose face: 


XXVI. 
The world is filled with folly and sin, 
And Love must cling where it can, I say; 
For beauty is easy enough to win ; 
But one isn’t loved every day. 


XXVII. 
And I think, in the lives of most women and men, 
There’s a moment when all would go smooth and even, 
If only the dead could find out when 
Ta come back and be forgiven. 











XXVIII. 
But O the smell of that jas- 
min flower! 
And O that music! and 
O the way 
That voice rang out from 
the donjon tower 
Non ti scordar di me, 
Non ti scordar di me 
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OLLA PODRIDA 


THE best class of oysters come from the 
creeks, while they increase in coarseness the farther they 
are found out at sea. 

IN the towns and cities of Chili all the shopping of any 
consequence is done in the evening. In Santiago the 
stores are open till midnight; and during the hot after- 
noons, when everybody takes a siesta, they are locked up. 


smallest 


THE tallest trees in the world are the gum-trees of Vic- 
toria, Australia. In some districts they average three 
hundred feet high. The longest prostrated one measured 
four hundred and seventy feet, and eighty-one feetin girth 
near the root. 


Vitus was a Sicilian martyred by Diocletian A.D. 303- 
313. He was made one of the fourteen “helpers in need” 
in the Roman Catholic calendar and canonized. Persons 
suffering from nervous diseases prayed to him, and St. 
Vitus’s dance was originally a procession of men and 
women jumping along the roads to his chapels. 

A Scor was once presented to James Russell Lowell, 
and announced himself, “‘I am a Scotchman.” ‘ Youcan- 
not be a true one,” replied Lowell, ‘‘or you would have 
said ‘Scotsman.’”’ One of perhaps the best authorities, 
the Jate William Burns, says, in his introduction to “ The 
Scottish War of Independence,” ‘‘ Throughout I shall use 
the orthography ‘Scots.’ The people who gave their name 
to the country and nation were Scots.”’ 


A JAPANESE is rarely without a fan. It is his shelter 
from the sun, his note-book and his plaything. The vari- 
eties of these paper fans would form a curious collection 
in respect of form as well as quality. The highest-priced 
fan that was used in the days of seclusion from the outer 
world was not more than five yen, or fifteen shillings; but 
now they have been made to order for foreigners as dear 
as two pounds to three pounds. The general prices of 
ordinary fans range from two shillings to guineas per 
hundred. 

AN illustration of the new marsupial of Australia— 
Notoryctes typhlops—has been presented to the Zoologi- 
cal Society by Professor E. C. Sterling, of the University 
of Adelaide. Four specimens of this interesting little ani- 
mal have already been found on the line of telegraph be- 
Adelaide and Port Darwin, in the very heart of 
It resembles a mole, and burrows in the sand 
with remarkable celerity. The eyes are represented by 
mere spots under the skin. Altogether the creature is a 
new type of the marsupial order. 


tween 
Australia. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the progress the Turks have made of 
late years in the arts of civilization, all, from the highest 
to the lowest, over the length and breadth of the Ottoman 
Empire, are a prey to the devoutest superstition. The 
office of Munedjim Bashi, or Court astrologer, still exists. 
The man’s duties are not of a very complex kind, but they 
have an important bearing on political and social move- 
ments. For every action of the Sultan and his ministers 
he has to calculate the most propitious day, hour, and even 
minute; and he publishes annually an almanac, in which, 
for the benefit of the whole Mohammedan population, the 
days are specified on which it is best to have the hair cut 
or the nails trimmed, to take medicine or to be bled, to 
visit friends, to buy houses, lands or slaves, to undertake 
a journey, and even to do nothing. Next to the Koran no 
work is more widely studied among the Sultan’s subjects, 
and it is very doubtful whether even the great Evangel of 
the Prophet is more scrupulously obeyed. 


>o+—__—_ 


ANECDOTES. 


MuRAT, Napoleon’s dashing chief of cavalry, whose 
splendid enthusiasm won many desperate charges, could 
be as cool as his master upon occasion. At the taking of 
Moscow, while the troops sat in the saddle under a mur- 
derous fire, Murat received, writes a contemporary, a 
dispatch to which an answer was required. Though his 
mettlesome horse was trembling, Murat laid the reins 
upon the horn of the saddle, took his note-book in one 
hand and a pencil in the other, and began to write a 
response. Suddenly a shell fell and exploded on the 
ground close by. The horse leaped into the air and swung 
wildly around... Murat simply transferred the pencil to 
the hand that held the note-book, calmed the horse with 
the other hand, and then went on writing his dispatch as 
if nothing had happened. A shout of admiration went up 
along the line. Murat saw that the enthusiasm aroused 
by his trifling act had created a favorable moment for a 
charge. He gave the order, and his men swept clear 
through the enemy’s line. It is said that General Reynier 
once saved the French army in Calabria, in 1806, from a 
complete rout simply by the manner in which he smoked 
acigar. The English Infantry fire had compelled the 
French to retreat. Reynier, fearing a panic, remained to 
the last and brought up the rear. Though the English fire 
was murderous, he had lighted a cigar, and his retreating 
men noticed that the puffs of smoke went up, as his horse 
moved slowly on, with absolute regularity. Puff! <A 
wait. Puff! Another wait. Puff! The enemy were 
pouring on, firing vigorously as they advanced; but 
nothing could accelerate Reynier’s smoking. His sol- 
diers rallied under the inspiration of the queer spec- 
tacle, and got off in good order. Perhaps the most 
cold-blooded commander who ever lived was the French 
general, Saint-Cyr. He was a great tactician, but totally 
neglected the morale of his men. He was never seen on 
horseback, and never showed himself before the lines. 
On one occasion, when he was simply a general of division, 
the impetuous Marshal Oudinot, puzzled to know what 
to doin an emergency, asked Saint-Cyr’s advice, frankly 
telling him that he was “nonplused.” ‘ You, monseig- 
neur,” said Saint-Cyr, ‘are a marshal of the empire, and 
I am a general of division. I shall faithfully carry out 
your orders, but it would not be becoming for me to advise 
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you.” Later on Saint-Cyr succeeded to the command of 
the army, and then adopted a peculiar method of general- 
ship. He formed his plan of battle clearly, precisely and 
with admirable foresight. Then he sent his orders to his 
subordinates and shut himself up in his headquarters, abso- 
lutely forbidding entrance to a single soul. Then he took 
out his violin and went to studying a hard piece of music 
as tranquilly asif he had been in the midst of profound 
peace. The battle which won Saint-Cyr his baton as a 
marshal of the empire was fought while he was fiddling 
in his tent. He had apparently foreseen everything, and 
the carrying out of his plans completely crushed the enemy. 

AS Is well known, the American Indians have been re- 
moved farther and farther from their homes to maké room 
for the whites. Once, relates the author of ‘The Making 
of New England,” when an agent of the Government was 
sent to a certain tribe to notify them that they must again 
remove, a chief asked the agent to sit down on alog. The 


agent did so. The chief then asked him to move, and very 


soon to move again, “nd again, until the agent got to the 
end of the log. The Indian then said ‘‘ Move farther.” ‘I 
cannot,” replied the agent. ‘Just so it is with us,” said 


* You have moved us as far as we can go, and 


’ 


the chief. 
then ask us to move still farther.’ 


_ -e@-< 
SCIENTIFIC’ AND USEFUL 

WHEN whalebones have become bent, they may be used 
again by first soaking them in tepid water for a few hours 
and then drying them. 

A trustworthy authority gives a very simple remedy for 
hiccough—a lump of sugar saturated with vinegar. In ten 
cases tried as an experiment it stopped hiccough in nine. 

A good recipe for making waterproof cement to be used 
in constructing an aquarium, is to take twenty-five parts 
gutta-percha in shreds and melt it carefully; add seventy- 
five parts ground pumice-stone, and then mix in one hun- 
dred and fifty parts Burgundy pitch and melt well to- 
gether. 

Borax has for centuries been used in glazing china and 
earthenware so extensively all over the world that the con 
sumption in these industries at the present time exceeds 
all others. The principle adopted is to form a fusible glass 
of borax and other materials, and fuse it on to the baked 
earthenware. Many formulas have been published of the 
composition of this “‘frit,”” but almost every large firm has 
its own formula. 

In an excellent article on hoarseness in professional 
singers (Jour. Amer. Med. 1890), Dr. Sajous, of 
Philadelphia, calls attention, among other better known 
conditions, to a deficiency in the Jubrication of the vocal 
bands, which he successfully combats by the use every two 
hours of a warm spray of a saturated solution of potassium 
chloride and the administration of ten grains of ammonium 
chloride in a tumblerful of water at the same intervals. 
The last dose is taken at least three hours before a per- 
formance, to avoid exposure during the subsequent stage 
Between acts he finds a lozenge contain 


Assoc., 


of perspiration. 
ing two grains of the drug to be beneficial in some in- 
stances. 

A good soap for freeing wool from grease can best be 
prepared from olive and Cochin cocoanut oils. Seventeen 
hundred and sixty pounds of olive-oil are boiled to a grain 
with caustic soda lye. After the soap has separated and 
the lye has been drawn off, one thousand nine hundred and 
sixty pounds of potash solution of s.g. 1152 are added and 
allowed to boil a little. Now four hundred and forty 
pounds of Cochin oil are added, and, when well taken up, 
the same quantity of potash solution of s.g. 1°152 is grad- 
ually added as the soap can take 
itup. Then place in tinned forms 
of about two hundred and twenty 
pounds capacity. The entire pro- 4 
cess is easy, and the soap obtained 
is -highly esteemed in washing 
wool, as the wool treated with 
it isopen and has a good “feel,” 
provided the consumer does not 
add any alkali to the soap solu- 
tion with a view to making it act 
more rapidly, as is often done. 

Greep paint for Venetian 
blinds which will stand the heat 
of tre sun without blistering: 
Rub two parts of white lead and 
one of verdigris with nut-oil or 
linseed-oil varnish, mixed with 
oil of turpentine, and dilute both 
colors with ordinary drying-oil 

The process of fastening ferns 
to a book is very easily accom- 


plished. With a small brush 
gently touch the back of the 
fronds here and there with a 


little common gum, putting only 
sufficient to keep the fronds from 
turningup. Place a piece of blot- 
ting-paper on the top of the fern, 
and put a weight on top of the 
book, and when dry the process 
is complete. 

A French physicist has been 
making researches recently into 


the action of cane-sugar and 
treacle on iron, and finds that 


they corrode iron with the forma- 
tion of an acetate of the metal. 
The fact is of practical utility in 
connection with boilers, because 
it happens sometimes that sugar 
gets into the water supplied to 


boilers in sugar-refineries, and 


consequently tends to deteriorate Hy 
the beers. SHE 


To make papier-maché for fine smal) 
pings of brown or white paper in water, be 
paste, add glue or gum and size, and pr 
molds. 
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THREE NEW CONTESTS. 

A COMPLETE set of Charles Dickens, in 


SIX royal 


volumes, substantially bound with compressed English 


cloth, spring back casing and highly ornamented with g 
laid side stamps. This set contains the famous Cruil 
shank and Barnard illustrations, and shall be given, re 
spectively, to each of the three persons sending the best 
replies to the three following contests 
NO. 1 

The competitors in this contest are requ to na 
according to their individual judgm«e the three most at 
tractive literary features of ONCE A WEEK during’ the past 
year (1891). A reason must be given for each selection 


The competitors in this contgst are required to sugges 
three new popular literary features for 


the co 


tions 


The competitors in this contest are required to sugges 


NO. 2 


ming year (1892), with due reasons 


NO. 3. 


ONC! 


LO! 


A WEEK fo 


suc 


th selec 


a new but practical method for obtaining new subscribers 


to ONCE A WEEK. 

Those desiring to enter one, or all, of these contests 
should read the following rules carefully, as any con 
petitors whose answers «ic not meet these conditions w 
be excluded from the contest without notice 

All answers must be written im ink, on one side of the 
paper only, and should be inclosed in an envelope ad 
dressed, ‘“‘ Editor ONCE A WEEK, 523 West Thirteenth 
street, New York City,” with the word “ contest,” follow 
by the numbers {, 2 or 3, as the case may be, cous] 
ously written in the lower left-hand corner of the envelop 
Envelopes so addressed will not be@pened until the ¢ 
of the contest, so that all letters in connection with. t 
contest that do not contain lists should not have this 
tion. In all cases where a reply tosuch letters is require 
a properly stamped and addressed envelope should 
closed. ‘ All inquirieS’ must be made by ma No ¢ 
nications can be received on post-car.ls, by telegraph 
hand. ‘ No queries will be answered in the pap " 
editors cannot receive calls from the competitors in re 
to these contests. The contest is open to all read: 
ONCE A WEEK, buta person is allowed to send br 
answer in competition for each prize. Where pe 
answers more than one contest, each answer shot 
mailed in a separate envelope. On every answer th 
and post-office address of the sender must be writt 
full, on the top left-hand corner of the first page 
answer. Competitors are requested to bear in 
it is quite unnecessary for any note of explanati 
otherwise, to accompany answer. Under no cireums 
should any sort of communication le wedinth 
envelope with the answer. Competitors who, for ar 


son, send duplicate lists, are requested to mark thet 
All lists must be sent so that they shall le 


such. 
on or 


rected 


The names of the prize-winners, with their answers and 
portraits, will be published as soon thereafter as a decisi 
to ore 


Is reac 


shed 


which, for any reason, are not noticed ; and to this rnk 


before February 14, 1892. No 
or amended by letter or otherwise 


We cannot undertake 


can make no exception. 
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GUILLOTINE. 


TRACKED 


A SECRET OF THE 


BY ARTHUR W. A BECKE! 
Author of “Fallen Among Thieves,” “ The 
Ghost of Greystone Grange,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER VI.—CONTINUED.) 

E found the bedroom sub- 
| stantially as we had left it. 
Apparently it had not been 
disturbed since the date of 




















the murder. I examined 
the place more closely than 
before, as now we had a 
clew. I left it to Mr. Arm- 
strong to test the looking- 
glasses. With the assist- 


ance of the French police, he was sounding 
the walls and making measurements 
“You will find nothing there,” observed 
the proprietor. ‘There is only a looking- 
iss. It has not been disturbed for years. 






You will notice, M. Gerard, that when we 
have papered this room we have left the 
space on either side of the fireplace un- 
touched, because they were hidden by the 
looking-glasses. We thus saved expense; 
and in these hard times, when every sou is 
of importance, It Was a good thing to save 
eX pt nse.”’ 

For all that, Mr. Armstrong and his 


French assistants cor a d their investiga- 
tion. In the m« anwh le I had approached 


what at first sight I oo imagined to be a 
chest of drawers, but which turned out to 
be one of those writing-tables, with a fiap 


a desk, so often found in Parisian 

the second class. I called at- 
ny discovery, and the prison 
to my assistance. 

‘No doubt he got the pen and paper from 
here,” he said; and, pulling out an inner 
drawer, there sure enough was a pile of 
large note-paper. The first sheet was clean, 
but the edges of the rest were covered with 


serving as 
bedrooms of 
tention to 

doctor came 


dust, showing that the packet must have 
been undisturbed for some time before it 
last diminished. ‘No; there is noth- 


was 
ing.” 

** What are you looking for?” T asked. 

‘For traces of blood,” was the reply. 
‘If Dormer wrote anything, as the tracing 
of his signature onthe blotting-paper would 
suggest, it must have been before the 
9 had been committed. If he had written 

afterwards, we should have found some 
red spots on the bureau 

‘You think a murder was committed in 
this room ?”’ 

‘I do not know 
is it not a fact that 
found of the Major ° 

“Certainly.” 

“Then we must search further.” 

We left the bureau, and approached the 
group surrounding the fireplace. So far 
nothing had been brought to light. The 
fireplace, with its looking-glasses reaching 


Ihave noopinion. But 
no trace has yet been 


from the ceiling to floor on either side, 
stood out from the natural wall of the 
room, thus forming two recesses, one of 


which ended at the outer wall of the house, 
the other at the wall separating the room 
from the apartment beyond, which had 
been used for the play table. 


‘Ido not think you will find anything, 
gentlemen,” said the proprietor. ‘‘ My the- 
ory is that the two Englishmen locked 


Then they quarreled, and 
escaped by the window. ‘Then one of them 
killed the other when they reached the 
street. There was no violence in the house, 
gen tlemen; of that I am sure.”’ 

‘But this is the first we have heard of 
the two Englishmen entering this room,” 
observed M. Gerard. 

“Was it not mentioned at the trial ? 
replied the proprietor in a tone of surprise. 
Then he continued, as if anxious to afford 
the fullest information in his power: “ Oh, 
yes; they certainly entered this room. 
They were very noisy ; and we—who do not 
like a disturbance, because we are not too 
anxious to have a visit of you gentlemen of 
the police, save when you come to us, as 
now, as friends—were only too glad to be 
rid of them on any terms. They soon were 
quiet, and we supposed they had gone to 


themselves in. 
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sleep. The next morning we found the 
door bolted, and had to break it open. We 
found the room empty. There was nothing 
to attract our attention buta broken chair, 
from which a rail had been taken. 

‘Ah!” I cried, “a rail of a chair was 
found in Dormer’s hand w hen he was taken 
to the Morgue. 

‘Very likely it might have been a part of 
the broken chair—a rail was missing. But 
what defense would that be against a knife ? 
The murdered man was killed with a knife. 
But what of that ? Nodoubt they both dis- 
trusted one another. But the quarrel must 
have taken place outside the café in the Rue 
du Bach, where the body was found. You 
see this room is quite clean; there is nosign 
of a er yor 

Vhich of you entered the room in the 
morning ?’’ sharply asked M. Gerard, turn- 
ing to the waiters. 

‘The proprietor,” 
chorus. 

‘“Certainly,”’ returned the man, “it was 
I who entered the room, aud so I can speak 
of the place from my own knowledge. Yes, 
gentlemen, on my word of honor, it was ex- 
actly as you see it now. The window had 
been left open, and the door was bolted 
but beyond that and the broken chair, it 
was exactly as you see it now. Not even 
the bed had been used. The two English- 
men could not have stayed here long. No 
doubt they left the café when all was 
still.” 

“And how do you account for this mark 
on the carpet?” asked M. Gerard, stamp- 
ing with his stick on a stain that had been 
until now hidden by the table. 

For the first time since we had entered 
the room the proprietor seemed uneasy. 

‘It is nothing,” he murmured. “The 
Waiters are very careless. No doubt they 
may have dropped some oil on the inet 
You gentlemen, it is a stain of long 
standing. It has been there for a very long 
“7 ane it not?” 

‘““We do not know,” replied M. Gerard ; 
* bet we will soon ascertain.’ 

Then he turned to the doctor of the prison 
to examine it. Immediately my colleague 
produced a little case from his coat-pocket 
containing bottles. He opened one, and, 
dipping a camel’s-hair brush into it, applied 
the liquid contents to the stain on the car- 


replied the garcons in 


see, 


pet. It changed color. 
“At last !’’ ejaculated the surgeon. 
‘Well, monsieur,” continued M. Gerard, 


official tone, ‘‘and what does the 


in a cold, 
What have you found ?”’ 


test disclose ? 

*‘ Blood.”’ 

“Guard the door!” cried 
police; and, pointing to the 
added: ‘Seize that man!” 

“This is an outrage, gentlemen!” said 
the café keeper, who was now in custody. 
“IT call you to witness that this is an out- 
rage! More shall be heard’ of this! 

‘Most probably,’ replied M. Gerard, 
calmly. ‘Most probably. In the mean- 
while [I am prepared to accept the full re- 
sponsibility of my actions.” 

The search round the fireplace was now 
in the hands of Mr. Armstrong, the doctor 
of the prison and myself. We were care- 
fully feeling the frame of the looking-glass 
on the right-hand side. It was an ordina- 
ry gilt composition beading—quite plain, 
save where it was relieved by an occasional 
raised star of brass, or some other metal. 
As a last resource I pressed each of these 
stars in succession: there were six of them. 
The first was evidently merely an orna- 
ment, so Was the second, so was the third. 
They were all firm, and had apparently 
been fixed on the frame after the beading 
had been placed in position. When I ex- 
amined the fourth, in almost a perfunctory 
manner, I noticed it was not so firm. It 
seemed to me to have been fitted into the 
beading instead of being placed over it. 

“See if you can push it in,” suggested 
Mr. Armstrong. 

I followed the direction, and, to my sur- 
wm. noticed that it began to ‘yield to my 
touch. Ina moment there was the sound 
of a “ click,”’ and the glass revolved on its 
hinges, disclosing a recess. 

Ah! now it is becoming interesting !”’ 

said Mr. Armstrong. ‘It is becoming very 
interesting !”’ 

“On my word of honor, gentlemen,’ 
exclaimed the now trembling proprietor, 
turning as white as a sheet, “I knew 
nothing of the recess!- And, you see, gen- 
tlemen, it is empty—quite empty ! There 
is absolutely nothing in it! 

“If you knew of its existence,’ dryly 
replied M. Gerard, “there would be noth- 
ing in it. It is not likely that, with the 
Seine within easy distance, you would have 
kept anything there that could have con- 
demned you.” 

‘Fair play!’’ exclaimed Mr. Armstrong. 
“T half believe the man is innoc ¢ nt.’ 

“Tam, indeed—I am, indeed ! 

“We shall soon see. If there is a cup- 
board on the right-hand side, most likeiy 
there is another on the left. We will ex- 
amine the frame on the left-hand side of the 
mantelpiece. 

With this he approached the remaining 
looking-glass, and pressed the fourth star 
—the one that corresponded with the spring 
on the opposite side. Again there was the 
sound of a “click,” and the cupboard door 
moved on itsaxis. Armstrong started back 
with an exclamation of horror. Huddled 
in the recess was the body of a dead man! 

The doctor and one of the police lifted it 
out and placed it on the table. I knew the 
face at once, from a photograph I had seen, 
and a certain likeness to the daughter. It 
was the corpse of Major Merton ! 

“See,”’ said the doctor of the prison, “the 
has been dead for some days. Fortunately 
it is winter time, and we have had hard 


the chief of 
proprietor, 


frosts, or it would not be so easy to identify 
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him. And, observe, he too has been stabbed 
in the heart, and by the same weapon.”’ 

“On my soul, gentlemen,” cried the pro- 
prietor, “I am innocent! I never knew of 
these receptacles! I did not, indeed!” 

“The contents of the cupboard are not 
exhausted,”’ said Mr. Armstrong, who had 
returned to the recess. ‘‘See, there is some- 
thing white lying in the corner.” And he 
dived in and brought out a number of 
sheets of paper that had been roughly 
pinned together. He opened the bundle, 
and then found that they were written in 
English. 

“Let me look at them,” I cried excitedly, 
and seized them. I turned over page after 
page. There was no sign of blood, and they 
were all in the same handwriting. It was 
a handwriting that, at first scarcely legi- 
ble, became distinct and more distinct. At 
length it was quite easy to read, and I read 
the last lines aloud : 

“<*This is all I have time to write. If I 
can, I will conceal this in some place where 
it will be found, and where, when discov- 
ered, it will bring the murderer of my 
friend to justice. I swear (and this, when 
read, will have the force of a voice from the 
dead) that Major Merton was brutally 
murdered in my presence by Jules Naudin. 
And now I hear the assassin returning, and, 
if I cannot escape without discovering my- 
self, must fight for my own life. He will 
not know that I have learned the secret of 
the Major’s murder, as I shall close the re- 
cess. I have armed myself with the rail of 
the chair; but the odds will be against me 
with that villain holding the knife. I will 
escape, and, if possible, fight in the street. 
I shall get no assistance here. I will put 
this writing in the recess with the body of 
my murdered friend, together with the 
money he gained at the gambling-table. 
If I do not escape—Jules Naudin, I de- 
nounce you as my assassin !’ ”” 

And here the paper ended. It was signed 
“Richard Dormer.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


TOLD BY THE DEAD. 

IT was some weeks later befor® I was able 
to obtain Dick Dormer’s narrative. It was 
used at the French Government Offices as a 
basis of a criminal investigation which had 
a deep interest for me and those who called 
me their friend. When at length it did reach 
my hands, it was crumpled from much use. 
However, it was legibleenough. As I have 
already written, the writing towards the 
end was firmer than most of the first few 
pages. But, perhaps, I cannot do better 
than transcribe the whole document. Here 
itis. Here is what I read in the gambling- 
house in the Rue du Bach, with the body of 
Major Merton lying dead before me: 


DICK DORMER’S REVELATION. 


“Tam writing under great difficulties. I 
find the drugged coffee still confuses me. 
But I think con set down pretty well 
what has occurred. The old knack of ex- 
pressing my thoughts on paper, practiced 
when I was a journalist, comes back to me. 
The man, scared for the moment by the 
noise in the next room, has gone. He es- 
caped ten minutes ago by that open win- 
dow. But I know he will return, to search 
for our money. He will come back, find 
me, and try tocut mythroat. Ten minutes 
ago he could have done it without any op- 
position on my part—I was so helpless. But 
the water I sprinkled on my face after I 
had stamped an to the washing basin has 
revived me. And the fresh night air from 
the open window, too—that has helped me 
to recover. Oh, I am all right. Te will 
find me a tough customer. But it is dread- 
ful odds against a knife—and he has the 
knife. 

“Ah! my head is ce clearer and 


clearer. I feel I shall be able to tell my 
sony after all—and I must if I can. He 
shall not escape if [can preventhim. And 


it must be by written testimony, as I have 
a ro that I shall never speak to 

1uman being again—except to him, and 
to him onty when I am dying. So I must 
write this, that it may help to kill him— 
when Iam dead. It was fortunate that I 
found this paper in the escritoire—very for- 
tunate. I fell upon the piece of furniture, 
and, in trying to save myself, opened the 
drawer. It seemed providential. Well, I 
must make the most of my time, as I feel 
he will be here soon—with his knife. 

““When the Major and I left Alec Ains- 
worth at the Café Anglais, we came to this 
place. The Major’s mood had changed 
again—he was once more quarrelsome. But 
here we had some champagne, and he soon 
got to the stage of swearing eternal friend- 
ship. Thinking it over now when I am in 
this dreadful position, I see how wrong I 
have been. I should have taken him home 
at once, as Alec wished, but the idea of a 
night of my old life fascinated me. I had 
not played since leaving the Colonies, and 
this house seemed the very one for a real 
good flutter. I felt at home amongst the 
rough customers I found here. And rough 
they were with a vengeance! There was 
not one of them that would not have passed 
for a bush-ranger decked out in his go-to- 
mecting clothes; not that bush-rangers are 
much given to worrying the parson, but : 
pick up the European expressions when I 
am with the Major, and ‘go-to-meeting 
clothes’ was one of his favorite sentences, 
Poor fellow, he won’t use it again. 

“Well, we played, and strange to say, 
won. We both made a pretty good pile— 
his was the biggest. I conld see with half 
an eye that there was foul play; but I 
knew the ropes, and it was a case of 
diamond cut diamond. My diamond was 
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the sharpest, and as the Major followed 
my lead we came through it on the right 
side. But it made them savage—the other 
layers: it was all I could do to keep the 

Major from quarreling. At ordinary times 
he would have quarreled; but he had won 
largely, and this put him in a good humor. 
So, many an insult I laughed off as a joke; 
and as his acquaintance with the French 
language is not so intimate as mine, I 
smoothed things over. But matters were 
getting from bad to worse, and I fancy that 
the proprietor himself was not too pleased 
with our success. do not think he was 
sorry to get rid of us, if he could find an ex- 
cuse. At any rate, he found one. He called 
me aside: 

“**Monsieur,’ said he, ‘your friend is 
charming; but he is not understood. His 
playful sallies are taken in bad part by 
other customers. For his safety and your 
own you had better withdraw.’ 

“** By all means,’ I replied; ‘but how ?’ 

‘All you have to dois to ope D that door, 
waitin down the stairs and go out.’ 
Very good,’ I returned; ‘but look at 
his condition, my good friend. Do you 
think he is in a fit state to perambulate the 
streets of Paris at such an hour as this? 
Why, the man would lie in a gutter and re- 
fuse to move. 

*** But what has that todo with me? He 
would be removed by the police in due 
course, and you would be elieved of any 
responsibility on his account.’ 

*“* But would you?’ ITasked. ‘Itis just 
possible the police might think that he had 
been hocussed in your admirably-conducted 
establishment, especially if it were found 
that he had been robbed.’ 

ee But why should he be rob- 
bed ? 


“*My good friend, look around you. Is 
there a man in this company who would not 
take advantage of stealing from the person 
of a drunken man ?’ 

“*Sir! you reflect upon the company.’ 

‘That is my intention. My good friend, 
it is no use blustering. I ama hard-headed 
customer, and I have been in many haunts 
twice as peculiar as this. No, no; we can- 
not leave here with the money.’ 

Well, Monsieur, if that is your objec- 
tion, I will keep it for you myself. You 
can send for it in the morning.’ 

“‘T was amused at the fellow’s impudent 
suggestion. Of course, I did not accept it, 
arguing that it was impossible to remove 
my friend in his present excited state. 

““* Well, then,’ said the proprietor, ‘I 
will tell you what you can do; you can 
sleep here. There is a room adjoining this 
where you can pass the night. ‘The door 
to it has a good lock, so that if you fear any 
harm you can put some strong deal boards 
between yourselves and the rest of the 
company.’ 

“T reflected a moment. 
becoming noisier and noisier, and the other 
players angrier and angrier. I accepted 
the proprietor’s proposal. I approached 
the table. 


see 


The Major was 


“**Major,’ I said, ‘come with me; I have 
something important to say to you. 
*“** Nonsense,’ he shouted, ‘I am in the 


Before I have done I will break the 
bank: did you ever see such a run of luck ? 
But no, it’s not luck, it’s my skill. These 
fellows are duffers. They can’t play a bit 
—they haven’t a system between them. I, 
on the contrary, have one infallible system, 
and I carry everything before me.’ 

wv you do,’ I replied; ‘you are a 
clever man, Major, a very clever man. And 
as a particular favor to me—as an act of 
courtesy—leave the table and come with 
me.’ 

“T knew that when I appealed to his 
courtesy, I touched him on a tender point. 

“** Certainly,’ he said, rising unsteadily, 
‘certainly. k the old 133d we were al- 
ways courteous—regimental custom. Of 
course, if you put it on that I must come, 
but it’s a thousand pities. Leave me alone 
five minutes, and I will break the bank.’ 

“IT led him away from the table and to- 
wards the door of the other room; as we 
reached it the proprietor saia to me: 

““*T have put some coffee on the table 
and twocups. It is very strong, and will 
perhaps help your friend to collect his 
senses,’ 

“The other players were so intent upon 
the game, that they did not seem to pay 
particular attention, and so we reached the 
inner room in peace. The moment we had 
entered I locked the door. 

‘““*What are you doing that for?’ 
(Continued on page 15.) 


vein. 


seer 


asked 


For Boils, Pimples 


carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 

take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


It will 
relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired feeling. 

Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


+ 
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The Standard Works offered in connection with the ONCE A WEEK Library—let our readers reflect 
what these Standard Works are, and they will not fail to appreciate what the offer really means to 
them—Milton, Bunyan, Sir Thomas More, Southey, Swift, Lord Macaulay, Thackeray, Benjamin 
Franklin, Carlyle, and the English classics generally—must be read by all who would lay the foundation 
of an English education. These Standard Works can be obtained through ONCE A WEEK, which alone 
first week, 


is worth $6.00. Let the voung people begin now. These 52 Books—one a week—consist of : 
A Novel; second week, ‘‘ A History of The United States in Our Own Time,” written specially for 
our subscribers ; third week, A Novel; fourth week, A Standard Work. The Standard Works include 

‘The Sublime and Be wutiful,’ by Burke; “The Battle of the Books,’’ by Swift: ** The Areopagitica,”’ 
by Milton; ‘* Utopia,’’ by Sir Thomas More; ‘‘ Warren Hastings,’? by Lord Macaulay; ‘* Hero Wor- 
ship,” by Carlyle, etc., etc., ete. 

With the first week in January, 1892, we shall commence the publication of the Weekly Library, 
beginning with the Poetical Works of Lord Tennyson. No such offer as this has ever been made in 
the history of the World. 

We are enabled to make this unpar: ieled offer—an offer such as no other publishing house could 
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afford to make—simply because we have the newest and most perfect machinery, specially designed 
and built for us by the famous firm of Hoe & Company. One machine turns out 50,000 novels a day, 
complete, another, 50,000 copies of ONCE A WEEK. In this lies the secret of being enabled to give 
such enormous value. 
» 7" 1 Vp Pewee — 
P. F. COLLIER, Pusrisuer, 
fi New York. 4 i 














WE are threatened with the return to the open-necked 

larless bodice, with frills of lace for a finish, for the 
tof the throat, the prevalence of the scraggy 
attributed to the high, tight collar of to-day 
\t the beginning of the century, when low-necked bodices 
were the rule, beautiful necks and shoulders were also the 
the rule and scraggy necks the exceptior Now the con 


leased to 


rary rule holds good, and few ladies wil! be I 
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tury bangle and the sixteenth century cuff, turning down 
over the hand, did not get on well together. 

And now we are indebted to women for the improved 
covering for balls used in playing lawn-tennis and like 
games, for improved dress suspenders, for an electric gon- 
dolier, for the safety-dress elevator, for an improved ear 
trumpet, and for an improved fire-shovel 

Purple, heliotrope, sapphire, cornflower, apple-green 
and pinkish-browns are fashionable colors for costumes. 

Miss Ada Rehan designs all her own costumes. They 
are drawn in New York, but the gowns themselves are 
actually made in Paris 

Lambs’-wool shoes are now in good demand for those 
who have cold feet 

Ladies have in various Continental cities done exceed- 
ingly well as photographers. In Copenhagen, a lady pho 
tographer has for several years been favored with very 
flattering commissions from the Court. In Stockholm, 
another lady has attained an equally good position in the 
photographic world. She, too, counts royalty amongst 
her patrons, and the Swedish artists admit that she can 
hold her own against any male photographer. 

A prize has been offered for the best essay on the 
theme, “How can our women help in adorning our 
rooms?” by the editors of the Zeitschrift fir Innen- 
Decorationen, in Darmstadt 
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quite as good a showing ds the two-hundred-dollar girl by 
the expenditure of one-half that sum, provided she can 
do her own dressmaking. 

At the recent doll-show for the Kindergarten for the 
blind, in Boston, the prices paid for the dolls contributed 
by notabilities were as follows: Mrs. Cleveland’s, $20; 
Mrs. Whitney’s, $15; Mrs. Levi P. Morton’s, $15; Mrs. 
McKee’s, $12; Redfern’s, $11; Captain Alfred Thompson’s, 
$11; “Aunt”? Louisa Elridges, $10; ‘ Little’? Corinne’s, 
#9; Mrs. President Harrison’s, $7.50; and Georgia Cay- 
van’s, $7. 

The Princess of Sagan, leader of fashions and frivoli- 
ties, who has contributed more than any other woman to 
the fortune of Worth, the man milliner, has a villa at 
Trouville that reproduces even to details the residence of 
of a Persian millionaire. 

Deep capes revive the old-fashioned talmas. They are 
plain on the shoulders and five yards wide on the lower 
edge. Some are bordered, and others lined with fur. 

Ladies who love dogs and wear box-coats carry kennel 
whistles. Those made of silver cost between seventy-five 
cents and ten dollars; the gold range from four to twenty 
dollars, and the chain or job adds about one-third to the 
cost. 

Cooking is to be taught hereafter in the Cleveland pub- 
lic schools 





THE 


DRESSED WOMAN IN 


BEST 





Princess Dress—This ¢g resents a I cess Dress me, with velvet bands in the New SHapep Hat—Full velvet 
back, sweeping it q ! trau It is braided g land black, forming panels on the hips shaded feather mount at back, cut 
THE CoaT—Its chic velt the belt a wced silver buckle, braided vest, with wide collar of LarGe Buack VELVET Har, jet 
nel i fur, velvet ar and top of sleeves with leaves also of velvet The back is all in one, with on hair. Strings tied at left side in 


eats 


hear of the coming revival, which will not become pro- 


ed this season, but may be anticipated in the not far 


At a recent meeting of the Rational Dress Society in 
London Lac y Habertor the high priestess of the order, 
wore a coat bodice and divided skirt, reaching half 





way down between her knee and ankle, made of dark, 


‘he fashion authorities decree that odd furs may be 
used and that a lady may wear, if she will, black fur at 
her throat or on her gown and carry a muff of Astrakhan 
of mink or sable. The muff is 


yosing dimensions 


n the natural color or 
viually assuming most 
Margaret Fuller’s pin- 





on is exhibited and regarded 








reverently he woman suff: ts’ fair in Boston 
Feathers, long and short, are very generally worn, and, 
as for wings, never have they been so lavishly used by 
milliners; but the humane and tender-hearted may now 
console themselves, for it is announced that a vast major 
ity of the wings are those of birds and domestic fowls 
legitimately killed that men may eat, their fate calling for 


al sympathy 
i 


Sir Edwin Arnold says, ‘‘ Everything is possible for 


woma I do not believe in the inferiority of women.” 
The bangle is on the wane, and the link bracelets are 
coming ugain to the fore Probably the nineteenth cen 


Silk braid fringes for wraps and dresses are the 
fashion 

In millinery novelties of the hour, velvet Tam O’Shan- 
ters are the most conspicuous chings that have been 
seized upon with particular favor by young ladies. One 
of rich navy-blue velvet is thrust*up stylishly on one side, 
and held by a crimson silk coekade and two crimson 
quills. It is worn with a navy-blue coat trimmed with 
martin fur, and is especially chic. 

Miss Florence Kallock, the pioneer woman preacher of 
Chicago and the West, has a study in the rear of her 
church that is more like a boudoir than the typical minis- 
terial sanctum. In it there are soft reclining-chairs, a 
divan covered with cushions, tables laden with photo- 
graphs and briec-i-brac, and book shelves filled with the 
works of noted woman writers. A bright fire lights up 
the room and adds to its appearance of comfort and 
coziness 

The price of a young woman’s trousseau depends upon 
the length of her father’s pocketbook. Twenty-five hun- 


dred dollars gives avery nice outfit, including undergar- 
ments, gowns, furs, and all the accessories of dress. It 
does not, however, include linen for the furnishing of the 
new establishment; a very nice trousseau can be pur- 
chased in the neighborhood of two hundred dollars, and 
the young woman who is handy with the needle can make 
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brim and soft crown in heliotrope velvet, trimmed with old lace and 
wings 

edge, feathers mount the front and bouquet of roses at back resting 
long bow and ends 








Specially for Once A WEEK, by Redfern 


The Barmaid is the name of a new paper just started 
in London. Naturally enough, it is a charming illustrated 
paper devoted exclusively to the interests of the beautiful 
behind the bar. England boasts at the present time of an 
army of eighty thousand barmaids, They will all sub- 
scribe to the new paper. These young ladies must be 
single. No widows need apply. They must be handsome, 
strong, sparkling and moral. They are lodged and fed in 
the establishments where they practice their profession, 
and their salaries seldom go beyond six hundred dollars a 
year 

Bad complexions are the rule in Russia, as a result of 
the climate, bad ventilation, irregular living and want of 
exercise. 

A physician, in writing about the health of girls, tells 
them to eat good, but plain, wholesome, nutritious food, 
and, above all, to eat a hearty breakfast. He thinks notl- 
ing in modern life is more pernicious to the health than 
this dawdling over the much-needed, though often un- 
eaten, breakfast. 

A company of women is running two canning and pre- 
serving factories in Michigan. Not a man is allowed to 
work in either place. 

Lizard-green is a new shade that in velvet is extremely 
rich. 

VAN HOUTEN’s Cocoa—“ Best & Goes Farthest.”’ 
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THE LIGHT OF LIFE. 


BY ARTHUR J. LAMB. 


Two LITTLE children whispered love 
Beside a quiet stream, 

The sunlight played about their forms 
In many a golden gleam. 

* And this,” I thought, ** is innocence, 
Love's purest, sweetest dream.” 


A lover and a maiden sat 
Beside the running river. 

He whispered vows of endless love 
That nought but Death should sever. 

* And this,” I thought, “is Love that lives 
Aday. Then dies forever.” 


An aged couple o’er the sand 
Their footsteps slowly wending, 

Two shadows on the ocean strand 
In perfect twilight blending. 

* And this,” I thought, ** is Love, indeed, 
That lives when Life is ending.” 


ao 
THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, LATE 
MARQUIS OF HARTINGTON. 


BY C, 8. PELHAM-CLINTON, 
HE curious manner in which a face—in this instance 
> not a foolish one—is transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another, was never better exemplified than in 
the case of the Cavendishes. The portrait of the founder 
of the family fortunes, Sir William Cavendish, Wolsey’s 
famous gentleman usher, which now hangs upon the walls 
of Hardwick Castle, might have been the father of the 
present Duke of Devonshire, so striking is the likeness be- 
tween the two countenances. The Duke is the eldest son 
of the late Duke of Devonshire, and was born ir the year 
1833. As a young man, there were few wilder sprigs 
among the aristocracy, or one who better loved to hear the 
chimes at midnight. 

From the days when William Cavendish, the fourth 
Earl of Devonshire, took the lead in the conspiracy against 
James II., and was one of the first to invite William of 
Orange to invade England, for which he was rewarded 
with a dukedom, the Devonshires have been among the 
foremost of the Whig nobility. Lord Hartington entered 
the House of Commons at the age of twenty-four, being 
elected for North Lancashire in the year 1857. How highly 
the young man’s talents were thought of may be gathered 
from the fact that, two years afterwards, it was he who 
was chosen to move the vote of want of confidence which 
overthrew Lord Derby’s Government. The first time he 
appeared in an official capacity was in 1863, when he be- 
came a Lord of the Admiralty; but in the same year he 
was made Secretary for War. From 1871 to 1874 he was 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. He was by this time regarded 
as one of the shining lights of the moderate Liberal party, 
and when, in 1875, Mr. Gladstone vacated the leadership of 
his party, Lord Hartington took his place, and though 
confronted by such ‘‘an old parliamentary hand” as 
Benjamin Disraeli, achieved an unqualified success; in- 
deed, it was greatly owing to his tact that the Liberals 
gained their victory of 1880. How he afterwards declined 
to form an administration when requested by the Queen to 
do so, and served under Mr. Gladstone, first as Secretary 
of State for India, and afterwards as Secretary of State for 
War; how, when his chief introduced his Home Rule 
scheme, he refused to follow him in his new path, and has 
since been the leader of the Liberal Unionists, are facts 
too well known to need more than a passing reference in 
these columns, which are essentially non-political. 

As Mr. Gladstone has his resources and occupation in 
theology, hymnology and archwology, so the new Duke of 
Devonshire is fond of society and sport. Heis a great, 
noble and zealous turfite. It would be too much to say 
that he enjoys society ; he is rather reconciled to it. He ac- 
quiesces in it even as he acquiesces in, and is reconciled to, 
the politicians with whom he has cast his lot, and to the 
exalted station in which he has been born. The Duke’s 
manner is suggestive of a semi-contemptuous protest 
against everything—politics and society, the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords; “but,” he always 
seems to be saying to hiinself, “it is not my fault; how can 
Ihelp it?’ He isthe embodiment of le spleen ; he is the 
embodiment, also, of English common-sense. The Duke is 
often criticised for his manner. Unquestionably, it is pe- 
culiar. When he enters a room where a party is assem- 
bled for dinner—which he seldom does, save as the last 
comer—he ignores most of those in whose presence he finds 
himself. Some may fancy he wishes to avoid them; oth- 
ers, more idiotically sensitive, may impute to him a design 
to cut them, but it is not so. His Grace merely illustrates 
one of the most pronounced tendencies of English society 
viz., to shun demonstrativeness of any kind. He hates, 
therefore, when on arriving ator leaving a house, to 
plunge into a perplexing maze of hand-shakings, nods and 
bows. One of my compatriots once fairly summed up the 
air and demeanor of this distinguished nobleman when he 
said to an English friend: ‘‘ What I principally like about 
your Lord Hartington is his you-be-hangedness.”” He has 
hautewr, but he has not insolence, for insolence implies 
something which is ill-bred or under-bred, and no one can 
accuse the Duke of being either. He says little, and pre- 
sents to most people the front of an impenetrable reserve. 
Not infrequently he breaks his silence by a laugh, half 
hearty, half-suppressed, partly cynical and wholly good- 
natured. Heis an Englishman to the backbone, and he 
understands and manages, certainly better than Mr. Glad- 
stone, and probably better than any other Englishman 
could, that peculiar amalgam of prejudice and shrew4- 
ness, passion and judgment, emotion and sound sense 
the House of Commons. 

Phlegm, spleen and fire are combined in the Duke of 
Devonshire’s composition in the proportions exactly 
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THE DUKE OF 
suited to dominate and impress the English pecple. is 
he a popular man? On the whole, yes 

Kindly critics say that his coldness and brusqueness 
are but the husk, and speak warmly of his magnificent 
hospitality and how nobly and munificently he plays the 
host at his country-seat in Derbyshire. Hardwick Hall is 
one of the three splendid county residences of the Caven- 
dishes; Chatsworth and Oldcotes, all in the same county, 
being the other two. Asa specimen of Elizabethan archi- 
tecture Hardwick Hall, with its closely-clipped hedges, 
like huge green walls and smooth-shaven lawns, is one of 
the finest in the kingdom; yet the ducal owner is a man 
of simple tastes, neither a gourmand nor a gourmet, and 
the poorest and most simply furnished apartment in the 
great mansion is his own bed-chamber. 
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SOME ERRORS IN SHAKESPEARE. 
FOR THE DELECTATION OF IGNATIUS DONNELLY 

SHAKESPEARE’S works seem to abound in curiously pal- 
pable errors. They are allcomparatively trivial, it is true; 
but while the majority of them must be set down as the 
result of gross carelessness, some few indicate an unpar- 
donable ignorance of historical facts. For instance, 
Macbeth did not murder Duncan in the Castle of Inver- 
ness, as stated in the play, but at the ‘‘Smith’s house,”’ 
near Elgin, in 1039; nor was Macbeth himself slain by 
Macduff at Dunsinane. The king, who was not the tyrant 
that Shakespeare made him out to be, but a pure and 
equitable prince whose right to the crown was better than 
that of Duncan, succeeded in making his escape from the 
battlefield, and was killed in 1056 at Lumphanon. 

In the “‘ Winter’s Tale,’’ the vessel bearing the infant 
Pardita is driven by storm on the coast of Bohemia, 
whereas Bohemia, as Shakespeare must have been aware, 
has no seaboard at all. In this play, too, one of the gentle- 
men refers to Julio Romano, the Italian artist, who was 
not born for some eighteen hundred years afterwards 

In the second act of ‘“‘Coriolanus,’’ Menenius refers to 
Galen above six hundred years before he was born, where 
Cominus alludes to the Roman plays, but no such things 
were known for at least two hundred and fifty years after 
his death. In the same play Delphi is spoken of as an 
island, but Delphi isa city of Phocis, and is no island at 
all. Shakespeare also makes Volumnia the mother, and 
Virdilia the wife, of Coriolanus; but, as a matter of fact, 
Volumnia was his wife and Valeria was his mother 

In “Julius Ceesar,’’ Brutus says to Cassius, ‘‘ Please count 
the clock.’”’ To which Cassius answers, ‘‘ The clock 
stricken three.”’ Clocks, however, were entirely unknown 
to the Romans at that period, and striking clocks were 
not invented till some fourteen hundred years after the 
death of Cesar. In “Julius Cesar,’ also, Brutus alludes to 
the “Marcian waters brought to Rome by Coriolanus,”’ 
but this was not done till three hundred years afterwards 

Hamlet, who, by the way, was over thirty years old when 
his mother talks of his going back to school, is stated in 
the play to have been educated at Wittenberg School, 
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which, however, was not founded till 1502. Another error 
in ‘‘Hamlet” is Shakespeare’s reference to the “ Beetling 
cliffs, Elsinore,”” which has no cliffs at all 

In “Twelfth Night,” the Illyria clown speaks of 
chimes of St. Bennett’s Church, in London, and in “ Henry 
IV.” the carrier complains that ‘the turkeys in his pannier 
are quite starved;”’ whereas, turkeys originally 
from America, which, as everybody is aware, was not dis 
covered for a century after. 
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AWARD OF PRIZES 
No. 1 
A COMPLETE set of ‘‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia ha 
been awarded to Ellen H. Butler, Newton Center, Mass., 
for the best essay on ‘‘ How to Make Home Happy 
No. 2 
4 set of Charles Lever’s Works has bes awarcde 
Miss L. B. Robertson, Mobile, Ala., for the best essay 
“ How to Rule a Husband.’ 
No 
A complete set of Bulwer’s Works has been awarded 
Miss C. A. Young, 46 Laurel street, Bost Higt 
Mass.. for the best essay on “ How to Dress Tastefully 
One Hundred and Fifty Dollars a Year.” 
Ni $ 
\ “History of the World” } led to F 
Ann Jone who omitted we ss and w 
please f ir t at once for tl How 
Furnish a Hor lwo Hundre 
No. 5 
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gratify her ear by the sound, repeat speeches of her favor- 
ite heroes, in their original language, afterward translat- 
ing them into English. Mr. More imparted to his daugh- 
ters the rudiments both of Latin and of the mathematics, 
and was, at length, it is said, alarmed at the proficiency of 
his pupils. 

When Amélie Rives was quite a little girl she attended 
l, and said to her partner: ‘‘ You like 
- waltzing ?” “1 love it,’ said the lad. ‘“‘Then, why did 
you never learn it?” 

Captain Charles King, the author of numerous popu- 
lar military novels, relates this yarn at his own expense: 
‘*He’s not what you call strictly handsome,” he said one 
day, beaming through his on an utterly 
hideous baby which lay howling in mother’s arms; 
“but it's the kind of face that grows on you.” ‘It’s not 
the kind of face that ever was the parent’s 
indignant and unexpected reply. 

Children who are slow to learn their 
comfort from the example of 
author of “Plays on the Passions.” 
deficient in learning, as the 
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their suédes from two and a half to twenty-five dollars a 
and society stars 


pair, and Ihave heard of certain actresses 
who pay more than this. These, of course, are gloves 1e- 
markable for their fineness, smoothness, softness and ex- 


cellence of workmanship. The fitting of a dark blue, 
black or a crimson slit along the inside of the finger, or 
the scallops, stitching and fancy contrivance at the top, 
may add fifteen or twenty dollars to the price of the pair. 


a 


It isnot so long ago since there appeared a very expen- 
sive glove of this kind, contrived so with wrinkles as to 


in self-defense, first used 
them, and society women paid high as thirty dollars a 
pair for the ugly thing. Then it disappeared, but now 
they buy Jouvin’s and other fashionable kinds, four pair 
for one hundred dollars. 

Some fair lady will 


Bernhardt, 


as 


hide a scrawny arm. 


five or six gold buttons on 
each glove, and, not content with the plain precious 
metal, she must have her monogram each. Some- 
times each button has a diamond, a ruby, a sapphire or a 
pearl in it, so that her pair of gloves may cost from one 
hundred and fifty to eight hundred dollars. 

The dressed kid, runs along a scale of prices 


have 


on 


so-called, 
















































urchin in Concord. The philoso- “ At nine I could not read plainly,” she told Lucy Aikin. similar to the undressed; and lady will sometimes pay 
yher asked him the familiar ques- At nine, Joanna ?”’ her sister Agnes exclaimed ‘You five, seven and even ten dollars for a pair of kid gloves 
ion of what the surface of the could not read well at eleven.”” The worthy father, a made out of rat skin. It is foolish for them to suppose 
irth consists, and was promptly clergyman, took the stout little ignoramous in hand along that there are kids enough born in the year to go round, or 
answered, ‘‘Land and water.’’ with his breakfast. She spoilt the flavor of his trout and half. GEORGE SALISBURY. 
Then, that the fact might be im- cake and black pudding, by crying throughout each lesson. 
pressed upon the boy’s mind, Em- Ther at ten years of age, she was sent with her elder 
erson varied the question slightly, sister to a boarding-school in Glasgow, where finally she 
inquirir What do land and learned to read. 
water make?” To which came Not long ago a very remarkable girl lived near Exeter, When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria 
the quick reply, Muc England. She had an unconque rable aversion to all When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
\ very bright remark has been credited to the late Earl colors, except green, yellow, or white. She would swoon . ' , to Castor? 
: “ Whe e became ss, she ching t astoria 
( Beaconsfield When quite young he heard a clever away at sight of a soldier: and a funeral never failed to When she becar Liss, she ching to ainsin 
woman compliment an ignorant man on his good : throw her into a profuse perspiration. She would not eat When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
L ck t wonder,’’ said young Disraeli, quick as a flash, or drink out of anything but queen’s-ware or pewter ; and 
at his possessing a large stock of good sense; he never she preferred the muddy water of the Thames to clear 
spe Ss any spring-water, and meat which had been long kept to that 
lhe African explorer, Paul B. du Chaillu, was lately ex- which was fresh. The sound of the jew’s-harp was more An elderly French widow who had fallen desperate ly 
plaining to a very small boy the various inconveniences of »usical to her ear than that of the piano or violin. in love — ane Se Se was 
1 e Eat orial Forest t’s dres , i ie.” s¢ aa = praising 1er AGonis to her rie nds, — ale some as one of 
l Equatorial Fo ; I ud i Dick ad uid MELVILLE PHILLI Dumas’s three musketeers!” she cried. ‘ Yes,” replied a 
he. “to think that there are benighted tribes who do not -e< dear friend; “he is the musketeer, and you are ‘ Twenty 
know what soap is, and who do not wash from one year’s Years After.’ ” 
» the othe ickie s pensive or ¢ iment r ry TY PENSE i , TKR IQ vip 7 bs, 
‘ he other D 1 was p ve for a moment; THE EXPENSE OF COVERING METRO FoR upwards of ‘fty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
thet I wish,” said he, “I was a ‘nighted tribe : POLITAN FEMALE HANDS. Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 

Bish sere Phillips Brooks confesses that as a child he had cess. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
an exceedingly ‘“‘sweet tooth One day his mother said + ation much gloves may be made to conform to colie, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, whether aris- 
toh Phillips, 1 find that you have taken more sugat a { the fashion of the hour, or how ridiculously ex- ing from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 

: : ; 3. eee ee a foe p ge : * 
than I gave you “Yes. mamma,” the youngster owned TR cessive the price paid for them may be, every one Temecy. I'wenty-five cents a bottle. * 
up I've been making believe there was another little of the female sex, from the little tot who is only able to THERE is the literature of knowledge and there is the 
boy spending the day with me crow, to the lady in old age, must have her handscovered. literature of po The a of ~~ is to teach; 
LH : . lial : : ‘ ? ia a , ‘tion of the second is to move. The first is a rud- 

“he ‘ tle bovs ] sh 1 s one ‘ ni ol Gloves are an article of dress just as hats, petticoats, o1 the func yy ‘, . 

Th ba t | ys wil h th I Henry, y see y , ‘ I der, the second an oar or a sail. The first speaks to the 
are such a naughty little fe V that you are not fit to s en ae : mere discursive understanding; the second speaks, ulti- 
with these good boys on the bench. Come up here and si lake, then, eight hundred thousand and odd children, mately it may happen, to the higher understanding or rea- 
beside me,” exclaimed an exasperated teacher misses and grown-up ladies in this great metropolis, and son, but always through affections of pleasure and sym- 

Another e on the dom He was trying to explain see what it costs them to cover their hands and keep them pathy. 
the Darwinian theory to his class, when he observed that in the fashion for a year. Why, it would supply one thou- NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTI- 
t . - , Dr ratte! ' Jove.” he s¢ suit ‘ ymen ¢ hi breg * seve - 
they were not paying proper a entior 7 ee said. il don ee ees yvread for seven thou MORE AND OHIO R AILI 2O0AD. 

when I am endeavoring to xplain to you the pecu sand Gays, or hearily tiwenty years THE * 
. P 1 - , 2 , ee HE B. & O. Co. now operates a complete service of 
irities the monkey, I wish you would look right at Let us see. The eight hundred thousand women = fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
me their younger sisters will average two to three pairsof J,onisand Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 

It related of Hannah More, by Mrs. Elwood, that at gloves each in a year; and, though twenty cents will buy from New York to the three cities named, without chang: 

, an’ ‘ . . Por the bal ‘ ake te Ive. or eve if- r transfer. 
n early age she evinced a large aptitude for learning and a pair for the baby, it may take ten, twelve, or even fif or tr > ee ; ; : : 

sire ormatio! el other first began to teen dollars to 1 a pair for my fashionable and wealthy The fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. 
1 ce format Whe1 ther first began to teen d lar retheeg, f \ pair for my ae r ‘ “ bb ” between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
think of teacl r her to read. s found that nah had society girl. Put the bill down in round num ers at two ington, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman 
ilready made considerable progre Her 1 e, having million dollars and you will not be many “tenners” out Buffet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

ved in the family of Dryden, the inquisitive mind of the of the way. Look at the glove bills of a few society Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
ntelligent child was incessantly prompting her to ask for wemen and you will think the amount far under the and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
eg ‘ her . present train service is equal to apy in the land. In addi- 
stories about the pot and to her father’s excellent mem- mark. ; " - tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
rv she was indebted for long stories from the Greek and Note how run the prices of ‘‘swell’’ gloves. The ten historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the Kast and 
R in histories. Whilst sitting his knee, he would,to thousand women who will be in the “‘swim”’ will pay for West run via Washington. * 2 
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ENRAPTURED. 


“Yes, my dear boy, I was enraptured. First, 
I thought it was her graceful form; then her 
dreamy eyes; but I finally decided that I had 


been entranced by her superb complexion,” 


This remark was made concerning a young lady 


who is known to be a patron of 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap, 


which is the most wonderfu! beautifier of 
the nineteenth century, 
freckles and ugly eruptions vanish before this 


POTENT PURIFIER 


as mist is dispelled by the sun, leaving the 
free from blemish and 


Pimples, blotches, 


rising 
complexion 


BRILLIANTLY BEAUTIFUL. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Glenn's Soap will be seut by mail for 30 
cts. for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, 
by C. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Prepricetor, 
115 Fulten Street, New York City. 





HOME STUDY. Book-keeping, Penmanship 
Business Forms, Arithmetic, Shorthand 
ete., thoroughly taught at Student's Home by Mail. 
year s success. A Trial Lesson and Catalogue free. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 45 Lafayette St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


IT’S WONDERFUL! 


The New Treatment” for Ca 

tarrh, by petroleum. Send stamp for 3u | 
page pamphlet, free. Agents wanted. | 
HEALTH SUPPLIES CO.,710 BROADWAY,N. Y 
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working for us than by any 
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PATENTS. 


Inventors should write ut once for our hand 
Book of Instructions, which will be sent free to 
any address, upon application. J. B. CRALLE 
& COU., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. | 


CONSUMPTION. 


Ihave a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
use thousends of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 181i Pearl St., N. Ve 
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QE ND stamp for picture “The Pretty Typewriter,” to 
\) Shorthand School, 816 Broadway, N. Y. Mention 
this paper. 


DOUBLE WATCHES, BICYCLES. 
Breech-Loader All kinds cheaper than else- 
7.99 where. Before you buy, 
aie LESS2.00 Te Powel & CLEMENT OO, 
PISTOLS 75¢ 166 Main St., Cineinnatl,O. 





| to marry 


| Self before leaving home. 


ONCE 


TRACKED OUT 
(Continued from page 10.) 


the Major, who had sunk on to a chair ne ar 
the table ; ‘what are you doing that for ? 

‘Because I don’t want any of our 
friends to follow us,’ I replied; ‘they are 
not friends of my own choosing.’ 

“What of that, sir?’ shouted the Major, 
‘what of that? If I like to choose them, 
they are good enough for you! What the 
deuce does it matter what you think, eh : 
Who are you ?’ 

‘Nobody, Major, nobody. But I want 
to sleep, and I dont wan’t to be disturbed.’ 
‘And that you should treat me so,’ con- 
tinued the Major, pathetically—‘ that you, 
my bosom friend—that you, whoare going 
my daughter—going to marry 

Mary.’ 


“** Don’t speak of her here, Major,’ I re- 
plied rather quickly, as I did not like the 
notion of Mary’s name being breathed in 
such a eee as this. 


“*Why not? She’s my daughter, isn’t 
she ? and a good girl enough, eh? What 
have you to object to in her? Isn’t she 
good enough for you, eh ?’ 

“*Quite good enough,’ I replied, ‘but, 
Major, don’t let’s talk; let’s drink.’ 

‘Drink ! Anything you like! But be- 
tween you and me, I think I have drank 


I got through a lot in the other 
And he chuckled in a muddled 


enough. 
room.’ 


way. 

“ «Take this,’ and I poured him out a cup 
of coffee. 

‘“*That tap’s not much in my way,’ | 
re plied ; ‘but give it here.’ 

And he gulpe 2d down the coffee 
took some. The Major was more sub- 
dued after this, but still talkative. First, 
he threw on the table a dagger (usable as a 
paper knife), with which he had armed him- 
The nh he 
insist upon telling me some of his Indian 
adventures, in a disjointed, unconnected 
sort of way. From what I could make out, 
he seemed to have been a sad reprobate, to 
put it mildly. I pitied poor Mary as | lis- 
tened to her father. seed girl! Whata 
father ! 

“After a while I felt that the words of 
the Major were growing indistinct. A sense 
of extreme weariness was creeping over me. 
Then I remembered that there had been a 
strange taste about the coffee. It came 
across me that it had been drugged. Per- 
haps to keep us quiet—perhaps to rob and 
murder us. I staggered towards the bed, 
and, overcome with fatigue, dropped into a 
heavy sleep: and then I dreamed a dream. 

‘“*] was still lying in the bed, concealed 
by the curtains that had fallen down and 
had filled up the opening to the recess. It 
was still the room with itstable and chairs, 
and chest of drawers, and fireplace between 
two looking-glasses. The Major was still 
here, but tied to a chair, 
his mouth. It wasail very real and terri- 
ble. But, perhaps, the most real and terri- 
ble thing of all was the fact that I realized 
|] that a man, with the dagger-knife in his 
| hand, was standing threatening the Major 
and offering tomurder him. In my sleep! 


I also 


tried to raise my head, but failed. I was 
a to move. I could only lie there 
istening to what the man with the knife 


was saying, and he was saying a good deal. 
He spoke in an undertone, with a fury ard 
contempt that appalled me. It was hor- 


| rible! 


“«*See here, you English dog, I have got 
you atlast! I little thought when I looked 
in at the window over yonder that I should 
have such luck. When Isaw you stagger- 
ing about; I thought I knew you. But you 
don’t know me. You have forgotten me. 
I am not the only one you have ruined ! 
Let me look at you. Yes, you are changed.’ 

‘And in my dream the man approached 
the Major, and, seizing him by the hair, 
forced his head back so that he might gaze 
at him the better. He uttered an exclama- 
tion of disgust. Then he left him, and 
seated himself on the table and began play- 
ing with the cruel knife. It was an Indian 
dagger, that had been used as I have said 
as a paper cutter; but it was sharp enough 
fora murder forall that. 

(To be continued.) 
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MADE, AND IS LOW COST SAVE YOU MONEY “EZ 
WRITE AT ONCE TO Y) pave Aan 
F. W. BIRD & SON, Sole Manufacturers, E.. WALPOLE, MASS. _. 
SPECIAL: GurGirediens show you many uses, including carpeting, etc., etc. ALWAYS USEFUL. 


Any man can establish a Substantial and Profitable Business, in the section in which he lives, by selling NEPONSET 


PAPERS, which have been recognized for years as the BEST in the world. 


our house, 


IT WILL PAY YOU to establish “yourself with 
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“Is there any truth in the 


eads abo 





Price 
25 Cts. 


BE 








story about 
it a life and a quarter 


‘WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


Mi 


PriLs 


ONCE 


Bronson leading a double life ? 


works in New York and sleeps in 


Price 
25 Cts. 
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Dislodge Bile, Stir up the Liver, 
Cure Sick-Headache, 


Remove 


Disease 


and 


Promote Good Health. 


FAMOUS THE 


WORLD OVER. 





Ask f Beecham’s and take no others Made at St. Helens, 
England Sold by druggists and dealers. New York Depot, 365 
Canal Street. 

Wigner BELLS,” Matrimonial Paper, 10c. De 
fu i, amusing Correspondents es 
penta Sasa te Madame Dean’ Spinal Supporting Core 
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h. Cured by 
S 
av wuicur a 
be mann 
DISEASE 
isfigurir pF 2a itech 
y, crusted pimply, or 
1 pimples to the most 
ve humor of the blood 
‘ reditary, is speedily, 
per y, and ca ired by the CuTICcURA 
RDMEDIE nsisting of CuTicuRA, the great Skin 
Cure UTI 4 Soa an exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beautifier, and CuTicura t VENT, f new Blood 
ri kin I ifer and greatest of Humor Remedies 
n the t physicians and all other remedies fail 
This is str language, but true Thousands of 
ateful tes time mials fre 1m infanc y to age = ieee 
derful unfailing wary my arable efficac 
I Pric TK URA, We. ; Soap, 2% 
ed by |} ter Drug and Chemi’ 
on, Mass 
r air IB nd iseases.”” 
ads, ch apper d and oily skin gg 
y ( RA SOAI - 3 
Rb idney Pains, and Muscular | iow. 
\ A yee 1i ne minute by the Cron 
~ CUBA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25e. 


SE 
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Are, without exception, un 
surpassed in point of comfort, 
pen auty, durability, finish and 

They promote 


orrect shape 
ie i comfort, and givea 
rad erect carriage to 









= give size 

gents clear from $25 to § 
x - selling our celebrated 
corsets. Exclusive territory 
and most liberal terms given to ladies who accept an agency 
Write for terms and instructions. 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
198-500 Broadway, New York. 


©$S roratt Stal 


RASINE,’ the oo ual 
s buy on sigh 








A CHANCE 
0 MAKE 





WILL IAMSON & ( CO. “4 x. ‘ith St, P *hiladelphia, Pa, 


















gone 


A WEEK. 


There is ease for those far 
in consumption—not 
recovery—ease. 

There is cure for those not 


far gone. 


te 


CAREFUL 


There is prevention—bet- 
r than cure — 
are threatened. 
Let us send youa book on 
LIVING and Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil, : 
even if you are only a little 
thi 


in. 
Free. 


— > 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


New York. 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
| druggists everywhere do. §1, 


[VoL. 


VUL, 
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No. 18, JAN. 12, 18¢ 





for those who 


@  CAP’EN CUTTLE. 


‘VAN HOUTEN'S 






Coco 


; “Best & Goes Farthest.” 
2 ss ap’ en en Cuttle 
¢ Knows a good thing, 
LM tell ye; and when 
( He hails a better 
} Drink than VAN 
§ HovuTen’s Cocoa 
§ He ll make a note 
¢ On it.” 





PERFECTLY PURE. $ 





> VAN HOUTEN’S 


even by the most deli 


no substitute. 
cts. to either 


ad 





An Expert Cook | | 


The Standard Cocoa of the World. 5 


r to 40 cups wili be 
ublication. Prepa: 
aN Houten & Zoo 





increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
Pbeanan easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 

Ask your grocer for VAN HoUTEN’s and take 
If not obtainable enclose 
‘aN Houten _& Zoon, 106 
@ Reade Street, New York, or45 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, and a can, containing conare for 359 


PATENT PROCESS 


ca 


mailed. Mention this 
red only by the inventors 
iN, Weeep, Holland. 














Says: ‘*All Salads based on Meat, eee ae 23.0 
Fish, Lobster or Potatoes are 
much improved by the addition ‘PARTED BANG’ 
of Armour’s Extract of Beef, first Mate En. MR LO 
diluted in a little boiling water.” ee 86 up sctording tse 
There are many ways of using ey a 
Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook metics, &c., sent C.0-D. ‘any 
Send for it. Illust'd Price-Lists. Ee BUR N- 


Book explains several. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 





HAM, 71 State st., (Central Music Hall) Chicago, 
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PENNY IN THE SLOT! 


_New Puzzle Cive 
Eclipses all other puzzles. 
out 


a 
ou kno 


the ® 


r ? azz 


y : 
BHANGERSULL & BRU.GdCortiandtst.N.Y. City, 


»w how 


TYPE 


oth 
ie and Catak 
mailing expense. 


of the case, is the trick Easy, 
impossible, » otherwise! 
fixe wild fire at loc. Agts. wanted. To circulate 

ur catalogue of great DOLLAR SPECIALTIES— 
EWRITER, @ PHOTO OUTFIT; 
| s pope 1G PRESS; & SEW 
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w he 
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Sells. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, 
125 West 42nd 
Consultation free, at office 





,WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


result of 20 years’ experience 
Druggists or sent by am 50c 
at 


ne Skin, Scalp and Complexion, The 
For sale at 
A Sample 
nee and 
Nervous 
ood Diseases and ‘the ir tre wn te nt,sent 
led on receipt of 1@c.3 also Disfigure 
ke Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Indialnk 









der Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 


Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed 


DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
Street, New York City. 
or by letter, Open §6.m. to 8 p.m. 














SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. JULIAN'S aS a 


is 


of 


for removing 


injuring the 6 skin, vowhich neith- 
er torturous elec’ tricity norany 


stuffs can accomplish. 
address Mux. JULIAN, No. 48 
East 2th street, New York. 


unfailing rem x | 

rmanently 

Pons 
without 


the onl 





the advertii potonous | 


[NSTRUMENTS 


FREE 








wholesale prices, 
reliable 


irect from the factory, at less than 
from one of the most 


tanutacturers in the world. 





ad isement,the first instrament 
sold in a new locality will be sold ata re- 
duced price. Order orwrite us atonceso 


nt new catal 
Tg us. 





— 
Sent free on application. 


Address BEETHOVEN ORGAN co., WASHINGTON, WARREN CO.,N.J. 


Sad OMIA tae ase 
[8e6eene 











provided you exhibit it te your friends and use your influence in securing us future orders. 
this out and return it to us with your photog 
ship your portrait accordingly Tanquerey 


For 


fide offer: Send usa good 





family, [ving or dead, and 
finest CRA YON 


h. 
‘Portrait Society, 741 De K 


a daguerreotype of yourse 
PORTRA 


with yous name and pidrese, a of 


In order to introduce our CRAYON 
PORT! Wea i in your vicinity, and thus create a de- 
mand for our work, we make you the following bona- 


ugeyone or a tintype, or 
f,or any member of your 
we will make you one of our 
ITS free of charge. 
Cu 
hots. 80 we can 


Av., Brooklyn,N.Y¥. 


REFERENCES: Rev. T. DEWITT TALMAGE, D. D., and Commercial rset of R, DUN & UO, 
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Anelegant dressing exquisitely ‘umed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness andgray hair, 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the skin, glandsand 
muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 


BinurAQ A Ssaretaate Wet 





f BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


FOR THE 


HAIR 


AND 


abs 





For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


25 


acker’s Tar Soa 


“A Luxury 


‘It Soothes while 4t Cleanses.”’ 
‘‘The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’ 


All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 


Cents. 


for Shampooing.’ "--Medical Standard, Chi 


—Medical and Surg. 


icago. 
Reporter, Phila, 


—Christine Terhune Herrick. 











